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The smell of grease-paint... and the scent of roses. The harsh glare of the 
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dressing-room lights... the soft white foam of the tu-tu. The satisfaction of 
the audience’s acclamation... the thrill of a personal tribute. And 
perfection, one thing more— A 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH OPENS THE CENTRAL DOOR OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS ACCEPTING 
FROM A CHOIR-BOY THE SPECIALLY WROUGHT KEY WITH WHICH SHE PERFORMED THE CEREMONY ON MARCH 29, 


accepting the elaborate steel key designed by the architect, Sir Gilbert Scott, with 
which she performed the ceremony. It was offered to her on a green velvet cushion 
held by a kneeling choir-boy dressed in Tudor costume of green and old gold, while 
three others waited by the doors ready to swing them open when unlocked. Other 
photographs of the Princess and the Duke in Liverpool appear elsewhere in this issue 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, shares the keen interest in Liverpool 
Anglican Cathedral which the Royal family has shown since the building began forty 
years ago. On the afternoon of March 29 she and the Duke visited the great edifice, 
and her Royal Highness ceremonially opened the wooden central door. The occasion 
was one of stately ecclesiastical pageantry. Our photograph shows the Princess 
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AST week I wrote of what England had to offer 
American visitors, but I did not write of what 
London had to offer. I had not the space. Yet to 
the tourist who is only here for a week or two, London 
is all-important. It is almost certain to be both his 
main goal and his base. It is not England, but it is 
a microcosm of England. It has been so throughout 
England's history. 

Let me, however, distinguish. It is quite possible 
to be in London for many weeks, or even months, 
and never see either London or England through it 
I am not referring to our famous metropolitan fogs, 
now shorn by so-called improvements of much 
of their sooty glory of earlier years. These, 
in any case, are scarcely likely to trouble the 
summer tourist ; November is their high and 
sunless season. Nor am I referring, of course, 
to the now highly improbable perils of London 
hospitality to the gayer and more reckless 
kind of visitant to whom all countries, and 
bars, are much alike. But there is a London 
which differs remarkably little from the com- 
parable parts of other cosmopolitan capitals. 
There is the Global Hotel Superb and Splendid 
—give it whatever local habitation and name 
one pleases—which is a very fine thing in its 
way, but has no more relation to the life and 
tradition of the ordinary Londoner than the 
Wailing Wall in Jerusalem or the Puerto del 
Sol in Madrid, It is not the parts of London 
that are indistinguishable from their counter- 
parts in New York and Paris that the 
traveller, if he is wise, wishes to see, but the 
parts which have grown out of England's 
history, idealism and character, and which, 
therefore, reflect and explain England. 

Now, the most important and, I think, 
worthwhile thing about London is its peculiar 
blend of personal liberty and public order. 
This is to be seen in the streets and in the 
faces of the inhabitants, and is visible to the 
discerning and observant eye from the first 
moment of arrival. I give you, said one 
of Dickens’ London characters, the Key of 
the Street. It is to be had for the asking, 
temporary or permanent, of everyone who 
comes here. There is no confusion and there 
is no restraint in the street and pavement life 
of London, except possibly, in the artificial 
and rather un-English taxi-queues at the main 
line fermini, which long-continuing war-short- 
ages and over-zealous and under-imaginative 
clerkage temporarily, and, as I think now, 
needlessly impose upon us. 














By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


as it were, a gentleman taking off his hat to a 
gentleman, the very perfection of quiet mutual con- 
fidence and good breeding. I say Royalty, since it 
is of little or no use for the traveller to endeavour 
to see, say, the Prime Minister in the streets, for 
his passage would be far too unassuming even to be 
noticed. London is like that. 

What else should the newcomer look for in London 
besides the crowds and the traffic, and the easy way 
they blend ? He should see its beauty and he should 
see its sociability—its spit and polish, as we call it 
in England, and its matey-ness. The former is not, 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE FIRST LONDON-PARIS DAILY AIR SERVICE IN 1919. 





This may tend =, poreRUNNER OF IMPERIAL AIRWAYS AND THE FIRST BRITISH COMMERCIAL 


and lanes of old Hampstead ; stand on the iron bridge— 
once the scene of the Prince Regent’s pagoda—in 
St. James’s Park, or sample the even lovelier vistas 
from Rennie’s stone bridge over the Serpentine ; 
walk on the mulberried Mall at Chiswick, or cross the 
Tower Bridge at dawn on a summer's morning. Let 
him stand before the Abbey or before the glorious 
facade of St. Paul's, that triumph of combined 
Christian faith and English good manners and learning. 
Let him, too, visit Greenwich and Chelsea Hospital and 
Hampton Court, and such of the ancient City Churches 
and Livery Halls as have survived the Blitz. And 
then let him rise early on a May morning and 
stand at the western end of Rotten Row, where 
the young chestnuts are like fairy candles, and 
see the Household Cavalry, in red and blue 
and gold and waving white plumes, rehearsing 
for the Naval and Military Tournament or 
the Opening of Parliament. Or see the 
laureation of Charles II.’s statue in Chelsea 
Hospital on Oak-apple: Day before the gallant, 
aged, scarlet-coated Pensioners—the Boys of 
the Old Brigade, marching in crippled unison— 
or attend the miniature presentation of the 
Rose at the Mansion House, or take part 
as an awed spectator in that most glorious of 
all the coloured pageants of England, the 
Trooping the Colour on the King’s Birthday. 
The last outshines the strident totalitarian 
pageantry of the Red Square or of Nuremberg 
of vulgar memory as a piece of Meissen china 
does an earthenware jug. It must be the 
loveliest commemoration of human courage and 
comradeship ever devised by men; at least, 
I can conceive of no lovelier. 

And when our visitor has seen the beauty 
and pageantry of London, let him return to 
its homely sociability. Let him visit the 
East End or Chevalier’s Old Kent Road, or the 
immortal home of the Lambeth Walk across 
the river from Westminster. Or let him stroll 
in housewife’s hour down Marylebone High 
Street, or King’s Road, Chelsea, or any of 
the smaller, less showy shopping streets of 
metropolitan London. Or visit a municfpal 
library, or board a bus or tram anywhere from 
Knightsbridge to Canning Town and listen 
to the conversation. There he will see the 
unchanging Cockney, rich and poor and 
middling, but mostly middling, in all his 
unconscious glory—the men and women who 
defied Géring’s Luftwaffe, who provided the 
characters of Dickens’ novels, who have 
handed down and defended the torch of 








to give visitors a wrong impression of us at 
the start, for in such, as it happens, there is 
both restraint and—as always happens when 
restraint is applied to England—confusion. 
Teutonic methods—and modern bureaucracy, 
even in sensible, kindly, libertarian England, 
is au fond a very Teutonic affair—do not 
produce in England Teutonic results. They 
merely produce muddle, and not, as in 
obedient Central Europe, the clockwork 
march of the tin soldiers. I think we are 
fast discovering this fact—none more so than 
our present and, after all, very English rulers 
—and shall soon revert, with modifications, 
to our more ancient and elastic wisdom. I 
am sure London will, for nowhere are 
Englishmen apt to be so much themselves. 


AIRLINE COMPANY: A MACHINE OF AIRCRAFT TRANSPORT AND TRAVEL, LTD. 
TAKING ABOARD LUGGAGE AT HOUNSLOW AERODROME PRIOR TO THE SUCCESSFUL 
INAUGURATION OF THE LONDON-PARIS DAILY AIR SERVICE IN APRIL, I9I9. 


Twenty-five years ago on April 1, 1924, a number of pioneering aircraft 
companies were merged into Imperial Airways and the foundations of 
British civil aviation were assured. The first London-Paris daily air service 
had been inaugurated on August 25, 1919, when an Airco 16 of Aircraft 
Transport and Travel, Ltd. left Hounslaw for Paris, a flight which took two 
hours and twenty-five minutes. Among the passengers on this historic 
flight was Captain Bruce Ingram, O.B.E., M.C., the Editor of The /llus- 
trated London News, who can be seen in the above photograph (reproduced 
from the frontispiece of The Illustrated London News of August 30, 1919) 
receiving his luggage. One of the last Bills passed by Parliament before 
war broke out in 1939 amalgamated Imperial Airways and British Airways 
in a publicly-owned corporation, British Overseas Airways. Throughout the 
war B.O.A.C. maintained the Empire and other oversea routes which were 
vital to the nation’s war activities. After the war two other companies 
came into being, British South American Airways and British European 
Airways. Last month a decision was taken to reduce the number of 
corporations from three to two by amalgamating B.S.A.A. with B.O.A.C. 
Thus B.O.A.C. will now be the only long-range British operator, with 


human liberty longer than any city in the 
world. And under the roar of the traffic and 
beneath the chestnuts and blossom in park 
and square, he will hear the voice of old 
Beaumont and Fletcher's apprentice, in other 
clothes and other words, but in the unchanging 
spirit of his place, welcoming in the summer: 
the old, gay, kindly, mocking rhythm is still 
the same :— 


London, to thee I do present the merry month 
of May, 

Let each true subject be content to hear me what 
I say. 

Rejoice, oh, English hearts, rejoice ! rejoice, oh, 
lovers dear ! 

Rejoice, oh, city, town and county! rejoice eke 
every shere!... 


So let the visitor look at the kindly, firm, 
good-humoured London policeman, with his 
neat, unassuming blue coat and his big feet— 
the homely foundation which supports the liberty of 
centuries—and see the English brand of order, the 
most un-Fascist kind of order in the world. And then 
let him look at the London crowds on the pavements, 
so diverse, varied and individual, and see the English 
brand of personal liberty: the kind that never even 
conceives of such things as house-to-house visitations 
and midnight searchings and ideological inquisitions. 
And let him, if possible, see Royalty driving through 
these same London streets and note the perfect ease 
and freedom, the inherent good manners, of this 
ceremonial intercourse between rulers and ruled, and 
the absence of noise, flurry and arms; it is merely, 


B.E.A. in charge of the internal and European routes. 


of course, anything like as visible as it was in earlier 
and richer years, before Britain had lavishly poured 
out her prodigious accumulation of Victorian and 
Edwardian wealth in two great sacrificial wars to 
save civilisation. Indeed, London—especially in the 
City and south of the bridges—is still heavily scarred 
by the bomb pox of 1940, ‘41 and ‘44; and is still 
mainly drab and paintless from the accumulated 
neglect of those dusty, strenuous, but heroic years. 
Yet she still conceals, for she is an amusingly unassum- 
ing city, a remarkable amount of beauty and pageantry, 
though the visitor must needs search for them. Let 
him visit Queen Anne's Gate and Cheyne Walk and 
Great Ormond Strtet, or some of the exquisite terraces 


. » » March out, and show your willing minds, by 
twenty and by twenty, 

To Hogsdon or to Newington, where ale and cakes are 
plenty ; 

And let it ne'er be said for shame, that we the youths of 
London 

Lay thrumming of our cups at home, and left our custom 
undone. 


Up, then, I say, both young and old, both man and maid 
a-maying, 

With drums, and guns that bounce aloud, and merry 
tabor playing ! 

Which to prolong, God save our King, and send his 
country peace, 

And root out treason from the land! and so, my friends, 
I cease. 
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a <I : LOI] =| IHE PRINCESS AND THE DUKE IN LANCASHIRE: 
EVENTS OF THE OFFICIAL VISIT TO LIVERPOOL. 
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IN LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL AFTER PRINCESS ELIZ. ABETH HAD OPENED. THE "MAIN ‘DOOR DESIGNED BY R GILBERT SCOTT y PRINCESS OPENED } 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WATCHING THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH STENCIL HIS INITIAL THE CENTRAL DOOR OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL; AND THE STENCIL WITH WHICH 
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CCOMPANIED 

a by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Princess 
Elizabeth paid her 
first official visit to 
Liverpool on March 
29 and 30. On the 
Tuesday, the Royal 
pair embarked on 
the Dock Board's 
tender, Galatea, which 
took them to the 
north-end docks, 
where the Princess 
opened the new deep- 
water lock. Galatea 
bumped the wall of 
the lock, but no 
damage was caused, 
and the Princess saw 
the shock coming and 
held tightly to the 
rail. After inspecting 
- the docks, the Royal 
party drove to the 
Town Hall for lunch. 
In the afternoon, the 
Princess opened 
Liverpool Anglican 
Cathedral main door. 
She and the Duke 
stencilled their 
initials in a_ true- 
lovers’ knot on a 
pillar in the nave; 
and_visited the work- 
shops, where masons 
are still at work. 
The Royal pair were 
received with the 
greatest enthusiasm 
and, indeed, cheering 
crowds delayed them 
for nearly two hours 
en route to Preston. 
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THE CITIZENS OF LIVERPOOL GREET THE ROYAL VISITORS WITH TRUE 
LANCASHIRE ENTHUSIASM: THE SCENE OUTSIDE THE TOWN HALL WHEN 
THE PRINCESS AND THE DU KE APPEARED ON Ta5 BALCONY. 
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' » THEIR oO G 5 2 
THE OPENING OF THE DEEP-WATER LOCK: THE PRINCESS AND THE DUKE ON BOARD P von ll. aL MI HNESSES AT LU iN THE TowN —— i owe 3 
R , 
THE GALATEA, WHICH SUFFERED THE MISHAP OF BUMPING THE WALL OF THE LOCK. J _SSASSCe, THE LESS MAYOR OF LIVERFOCE, ALOGRNAN W. 1 
LANCASHIRE, AND THE DUKE OF _EDtuSU RGH naa nde R.). 
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ILLUSTRATING THE ENTHUSIASM WITH WHICH PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WERE RECEIVED IN MANCHESTER : 
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TENANTS OF THE NEW CROSS 


REDEVELOPMENT SCHEME DWELLINGS GIVING THE ROYAL VISITORS A ROUSING WELCOME DURING THEIR TOUR OF INSPECTION. 








THE SERVICE OF DEDICATION OF THE GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE ADJOINING THE WAR MEMORIAL IN ST. PETER’S SQUARE : PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
ARE ON THE DAIS WITH THE LORD MAYOR, ALDERMAN MARY KINGSMILL-JONES, O.B.E.. AND THE LADY MAYORESS, MRS. T. H. HEWLETT. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S MANCHESTER PROGRAMME OF EIGHT HOURS OF OFFICIAL OCCASIONS : EVENTS OF A NOTABLE ROYAL VISIT. 


T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh concluded their first official 
visit to Lancashire by spending a crowded day in Manchester on March 30, during 


which they fulfilled seven public engagements in eight hours. They spent the 
night of the 29th in the Royal train in a siding. At 11 a.m. they attended the 
dedication by the Bishop of the Garden of Remembrance adjoining the War 
Memorial in St. Peter's Square. They then visited the New Cross redevelopment 


scheme and inspected the 6000th post-war house in Manchester. After lunch at 
the Town Hall they drove round Wythenshawe, received purses totalling £22,976 
for the purchase of the King George Services Club, and fulfilled other engage- 
ments. The enthusiasm with which they were received was outstanding, and the 
last events in their programme had to be hastened to enable them to leave for 
London in the Royal train at the scheduled hour 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE STEP PYRAMID: NEW AND UNTOUCHED TOMBS FOUND. 


FOUND IN A NEWLY-EXCAVATED TOMB IN THE SHADOW OF THE STEP PYRAMID, SAKKARAH : NOW FIRST SEEN BY MAN'S EYE AT LEAST 2500 YEARS SINCE ITS ENTOMBMENT ONE 
A WOODEN COFFIN OF UNUSUAL SHAPE, BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN SEALED ABOUT 600 B.C. OF THE WOODEN COFFINS FOUND AT SAKKARAH, SURROUNDED WITH USHABST/ FIGURES. 


- Ps F 


THE DEAD MAN’S REPRESENTATIVES IN THE NEXT WORLD, DESIGNED TO SPEAK FOR HIM AND TO DO HIS WORK: SOME OF THE UNUSUALLY LARGE NUMBER OF USHABTI FIGURES FOUND 
IN THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED TOMB AT SAKKARAH. THESE ARE OF PALE-BLUE GLAZED POTTERY. THE WOODEN BOX IN THE BACKGROUND PROBABLY CONTAINS THE ENTRAILS OF THE DEAD 


About a year ago, in our issue of March 27, 1948, we published an article and tomb was opened on March 29. Inside were found the wooden coffins of five ancient 
pictures of the restoration and exploration of Zoser's “ Eternal Building,”’ the great Egyptians, surrounded by very large numbers—described as ‘‘ hundreds "’—of ushabdti, 
nexus of tombs and temples round the base of the Step Pyramid at Sakkarah, the the small human figures, in this case of glazed pottery, which, according to Egyptian 
earliest of the pyramids and the masterwork of the first great architect of history, custom, served to Work and speak for the dead man in the next world. One of the 
Imhotep. During recent excavations in the immediate neighbourhood of the Step coffins has been tentatively identified as that of a scribe of the Temple of Ptah, 
Pyramid, M. Abd Essallam M. Hussein, of the Egyptian Antiquities Department, named Kanufeir; and another has been claimed as that of none other than Imhotep. 
discovered this year an ancient tomb some 10 ft. below ground-level, and with the the great architect and minister of Zoser, himself—an astonishing claim, as another 
arrival of Dr. Etienne Drioton, Director-General of the Antiquities Department, the coffin is ascribed to the 25th dynasty, «. 600 B.C. about 2000 years later 
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AT LONDON AIRPORT ON MARCH 29, TWO MONTHS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE: THE FIRST 


OF B.O.A.C.’S FLEET OF TWENTY-TWO CANADAIR IV. AIRLINERS. 





LUXURY IN THE AIR THE COCKTAIL LOUNGE IN THE REAR OF THE CANADAIR IV. 


THE STANDARD ACCOMMODATION IS FOR FORTY PASSENGERS. 
MANUFACTURED IN CANADA: THE CANADAIR IV., SHOWING THE PILOT'S CABIN. 


THE AIRCRAFT IS POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE MERLIN 624 LIQUID-COOLED ENGINES. 


yS 


- 


CLOSE-UP OF TWO OF THE POWER UNITS OF THE CANADAIR IV.: THE FOUR 


AIRCRAFT WHICH “AS \N ALL-UP WEIGHT OF 82,000 LB. THE CANADAIR IV., A VIEW A 
1760-H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES WERE MANUFACTURED AT DERBY. 


OF THE CANADIAN MANUFACTURED AIRLINER AT LONDON AIRPORT. 


twenty-two Canadair IV. aircraft, he said that 


IV. airliners arrived at London , decided to authorise B.O.A.C. to buy 
the 


Airport on March 29, two months ahead of schedule. Mr. H. Oliver West, President fifteen would be available within twelve months. He also said that fifteen of 
Ltd., who flew over in the aircraft, said that he expected the whole of aircraft would be used on the routes to India and the Middle East and seven on 
When Lord Pakenham, the North Atlantic route to Canada. The Canadair IV. is a Canadian-built and 
re-designed version of the DC-4 or Douglas Skymaster airliner 


The first of B.O.A.C.'s fleet of twenty-two Canadair 


yt san ‘ lair 
B.O.A.C.s fleet to be delivered before the end of August 
Minister of Civil Aviation, announced on July 21 last year that the Government had 


FLYING COMMONWEALTH : THE ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST OF B.O.A.C.’S FLEET OF CANADAIR IV. AIRLINERS AT LONDON AIRPORT. 
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A GATHERING OF AIR FORCE 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


PIONEERS : 


LONDON 


NEWS 


THE FIRST R.N.A.S. AND R.F.C. REUNION. 


MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. 
LORD TEDDER (R.), 
CHIEF OF THE AIR 
STAFF, CHATTING WITH 
AIR COMMODORE HUS- 
KINSON, C.B.E., M.C., 
THE INVENTOR, WHO 
WAS BLINDED DURING 
THE LONDON “ BLITZ.” 


N April 1, 1918, 
the Royal Naval 

Air Service and the 
Royal Flying Corps 
were amalgamated into 
the Royal Air Force. 
On the eve of the thirty- 
first anniversary of this 
historic occasion, the 
R.N.A.S. and R.F.C. 
held their first reunion 
at the Aviation Centre, 
Londonderry House. 
The 730 guests who 
assembled included 
many prominent mem- 
bers of the flying 
services. They were 
received by a com- 
mittee which included 
Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Lord Trenchard, the 
“father of the Air 
Force "'; Marshal of 
the R.A.F. Sir John 
Salmond; and other 
distinguished pioneers 
of the R.N.AS. and 

R.F.C 


VETERANS OF THE R.N.A.S. 
SIR MURRAY SUETER, C.B. 
MR. E. CHARLES WEBB, EX-" Boy” 
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“THE FATHER OF THE AIR FORCE” 


DURING THE 
wHe 


CADET 
TRENCHARD, 


REUNION : 
Was 


G.a.C 


MARSHAL 


R.F.C. 


TALKS TO A YOUNG 
OF THE R&R.A.F. 


IN THE FIELD, 


A.T.C. 
LORD 


1915-17. 








LISTENING 


MR. CHURCHILL AT THE AVIATION CENTRE, LONDONDERRY 
WHICH ON APRIL 


CHATTING 
FLEET AIR 





TO MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. LORD TRENCHARD READING 
HOUSE : 
1918, WERE AMALGAMATED 


R.F.C., 


TO GUESTS 
ARM 
FIRST 





OF HONOUR, PILOT OFFICER 


MARSHAL 


AND 


OF THE ROYAL 
SENIOR AIR MEMBER 


. - 
AIR FORCE 
OF 


THE 


LORD 
AIR 


KING, 


R.A.F., 
TEDDER, 
COUNCIL 


AND 


THE R.F.C.° 
CREATOR OF THE R.N.A.S. 
OF THE 


VETERANS OF THE 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
R.N.A.S. 


INTO THE R.A.F, 


AND 
CHIEF 
SINCE 


LIEUT. R 
OF THE 
1946. 


G 
AIR 


(LEFT) 
R.F.C. 


KING 


AND 


REAR-ADMIRAL 


AND 


AND 
THE 


G. FORSYTH 


STAFF, 
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BRISTOL’S GREAT WELCOME TO 
THE KING’S YOUNGER DAUGHTER. 


INSPECTING A GUARD OF 
HONOUR OF NAVAL 
CADETS PRINCESS MAR- 
GARET WITH THE LORD 
MAYOR OF BRISTOL, 
ALDERMAN CHARLES GILL, 
OUTSIDE THE DRILL HALL. 


RINCESS 

MARGARET, 
younger daughter of 
their Majesties the 
King and Queen, was 
given a most enthusi- 
astic reception when 
she paid her first 
visit to Bristol on 
March 28, having 
come over from Bad- 
minton, where she 
spent the week-end 
with the Duke and 
Duchess of Beaufort. 
She carried out a full 
programme of official 
engagements, which 
included the opening 
ofa‘* Youth at Work 
and at Leisure '’ Ex 
hibition at the Drill 
Hall; a visit to the 
Downend Homes for 
Children, and the 
opening of a Nurses’ 
Training School at 
Bishop's Knoll, Stoke 
Bishop. Bristol was 
en fée for the occa- 
sion, gay with flags 
and bunting and with 
bells pealing merrily ; 
and her Royal High- 
ness was cheered all 


WAVING 


GOOD-BYE To 
AFTER 


MARGARET 





tps 


THE 
HER 


CHILDREN'S HOMES. 


CHILDREN : 


VIsiIr TO THE 


PRINCESS MARGARET ON AN 
OFFICIAL VISIT TO THE WEST. 


PRINCESS 
DOWNEND 








WATCHING SOME OF THE 
BABIES PLAYING IN THEIR 
PENS AT THE DOWNEND 
CHILDREN'S HOMES, 
BRISTOL : PRINCESS MAR- 
GARET, WHO MADE AN 
EXTENSIVE TOUR OF THE 
BUILDINGS, 


along her route. Part 
of her 20-mile drive 
through the crowded 
streets was made in 
the City’s State car- 
riage, in which she 
sat with the Lord 
Mayor, and thus the 
citizens were able to 
get a good view of 
the young Princess, 
who carried out her 
official duties with 
such grace and charm. 
In her speech in the 
Drill Hall when open- 
ing the “ Youth at 
Work and at Leisure " 
Exhibition, Princess 
Margaret referred to 
the pleasure she ielt 
in paying her first 
visit to “ your city, 
whose name appears 
often in the pages of 
history,” and added, 
“Due, perhaps, to 
the seafaring tradi- 
tion, the people of 
Bristol seem to have 
great qualities of 
enterprise and versa- 
tility. This exhibition 
gives a wonderful 


DRIVING THROUGH THE CROWDED STREETS OF BRISTOL 
IN THE CITY’S STATE COACH WITH THE LORD MAYOk, 
ALDERMAN CHARLES GILL: PRINCESS MARGARET. 


picture of the varied 
activities which are 
carried on here. .. .” 


SIGNING THE VISITORS’ BOOK WITH THE PEN USED BY HE® GRANDPARENTS, 
KING GEORGE V. AND QUEEN MARY, THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO AT THE BRISTOL 
ROYAL INFIRMARY PRINCESS MARGARET AT THE NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL. 


DOWNEND CHILDREN’S 
wHuo Its 


HIGHNESS'S VISIT TO 
WITH A BOUQUET 
MAYOR, ALDERMAN 


HER ROYAL 
FORWARD 
LORD 


THE 
FOR THE PRINCESS, 
CHARLES GILL. 


DURING 
STEPPING 
WITH THE 


INCIDENT 
LITTLE GIRL 
WALKING 


\ CHARMING 
HOMES A 
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THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY BEAULIEU CHURCH, FORMERLY THI 


THE SUBJECT OF A RECENT APPEAL FOR FUNDS: 
THE BUTTRESSES 


REFECTORY OF THE GREAT ABBEY ; (ABOVE) THE NORTH END, AND (RIGHT) FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
AT THE SIDE AND THE SOUTH END WERE ADDED IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 




















THE PULPIT, 


INTERIOR OF BEAULIEU CHURCH, LOOKING TOWARDS THE ALTAR, WHICH IS AT THE SOUTH END. 
ON THE RIGHT-HAND WALL, WAS USED BY THE READER WHEN THE EDIFICE WAS THE ABBEY REFECTORY,. 


THE 

THE APPROACH TO BEAULIEU CHURCH'S MOST REMARKABLE FEATURE 

THE ARCADED STAIR, IN THE THICKNESS OF THE WEST WALL, WHICH 
LEADS TO THE FINE AND ANCIENT READER'S PULPIT. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, FROM THE RE ADER’S PULPIT : THIS AND THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE BEAULIFt CHURCH'S MOST REMARKABLE FEATURE THE READER'S PUI PIT, WITH 
LAST-CENTURY METAL TIE-RODS THE ARCADED APPROACH, WHOSE INTERIOR IS SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE 


BOTH SHOW THE OUTWARD INCLINATION OF THE WALLS AND THE 

The Cistercian Abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampshire, was founded in 1204 by King buttresses—one of which oddly blocks the central lancet above the altar—were 

John, and has been claimed as the sole religious foundation associated with his added in the eighteenth century, possibly to counteract the outward inclination of 

The greater part was pulled down at the Reformation and the stone used the east and west walls, clearly perceptible in some of our pictures. In the last 
e century, metal tie-rods were added for this purpose; and in The Times of March 


name. 
for the building of Hurst Castle; but for the four hundred years since the monks , 
were dispersed, the great refectory, or Frater, has been used as the parish church Lord Montagu of Beaulieu appealed on behalf of the Beaulieu Church Fabric Fund 
of the village. It is a fine and simple building of the thirteenth century, standing (c/o Lloyds Bank, Beaulieu, Hants.) for subscriptions towards the fund of £ 
north and south, as was the custom for a Cistercian refectory The exterior now necessary to make safe the fabric for the next one hundred years 


BEAULIEU’S THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CHURCH : AN SOS FOR A HISTORIC FABRIC, ONCE THE REFECTORY OF ROMANTIC BEAULIEU ABBEY. 
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giving reduced fares to students and other 


TT*HE present scale of taxation is called for 
[intact tecommon exe A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: {isesitie sonny nh esi 
7 ° by their fellow-passengers or in the last resort 


ture of the Government, but it has also been 


by the Government. At the same time he 


framed with other ends in view. One of these sia 
is what is called “the redistribution of ” DISINFLATION AND PUBLIC TRANSPORT. announced that all possible economies would 


income,"’ which it has certainly not failed to 
achieve 4 second is disinflation"’ a 
term which is considered more fitting than 
the well-known “ deflation.” And there the 
results have proved less satisfactory. The 
plain man has long realised something which the experts 


ire shy in believing: that taxation may, in the circum 
stances of the age have an inflationary trend, and that 
some forms of taxation are definitely inflationary. One 
has heen clearly acknowledged to be such by Trade Union 
leaders. More than one of them has admitted that claims 
for higher wages have been in part brought forward because 


of the very heavy taxation of beer and tobacco, 
the latter especially. One of them stated 
significantly that the members of his Union 
had no intention of giving up drinking and 
smoking. What he meant was that the price 
of beer and tobacco would have to be taken 
into account in the scale of wages. Nor can 
there be the slightest doubt that it has played 
a prominent part m in reases of wages and in 
the demands for increases which are at the 
moment pending. 

rhere is, however, a much broader sense in 
which taxation affects the national economy, 
The purses of the public become leaner, so 
that individuals have to cut out various forms 
of expenditure or go bankrupt. Meanwhile 
the rise in wages, raw materials, and again 
taxation, force up the prices of commodities 
which the public purchases, This is observed 
most clearly in the nationalised industries, 
where costs always rise most steeply, but it is 
not confined to them. The pubhe begins to 
cut expenditure on those « ommodities, starting 
with the ones which it considers it can best do 
without. Sometimes these are not the ones 
in which costs have risen most. To take an 
instance from a very small business, in which 
charges have not risen at all, the taxi-men, 
who a short time ago were never free, now 
spend a great deal of their time on the cab 
ranks, The nationalised railways soon feel 
the draught. A great deal of railway travel 
is unavoidable, but a fair proportion of it is 
undertaken for amusement or to visit friends. 
This kind of travel is one of the first to be 
reduced, not because, as people say casually, 
‘there is so little money about,”’ since there 
is still a great deal, but because the Exchequer 
takes so much of it, 

[he railways, whose plight is now so 
distressing, have other troubles which place 
them in a situation apart. During the war 
they were not nationalised, and they were 
treated very hardly by the State. They made 
a wonderful contribution to the national 
effort, but they were not permitted to take 
their earnings and build up reserves with 
which to put their house in order, They ran 
their rolling stock to ruin and were unable 
to keep up their replacements or to maintain 
their equipment. Shops which normally make 
carriages had to turn out gliders. Other 
works were virtually closed down. The 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


there is continuing a rise in costs. The speaker said that 
the provision of cheap fares at hours outside those of the 
main business traffic would be increased this vear, but 
did not suggest that he hoped for any sensational results 
from this policy. Commercially, it is a sound policy and 
not a subsidy, because it attracts fresh passengers and 
takes others out of the most crowded trains, unlike that of 





be effected, and remarked that one of the best 
would be that of renewal instead of the repair 
of out-of-date material, which would always 
be extravagant to maintain. 

Meanwhile, producers are not only in the 
position of having to pay greatly increased charges, but 
are threatened with being forced to use public transport, rail 
or road, in place of their own. They would not want to use 
their own unless they could carry their goods cheaper than 
nationalised transport can. So we get the ridiculous 
situation that, at a time when producers are urgently in 
need of reducing their charges in order to meet ‘‘ consumer 
resistance,” they are faced with the possi- 
bility of being forced to bolster up the 
shaky structure of the nationalised transport 
by using it uneconomically ; in other words, 
by subsidising it. If this should come about, 
the result will be a further rise in prices, 
further inflation. I am afraid we are 
already doomed to a heavy transport deficit 
this year, which will be paid by the tax- 
payer. It is true that, as Sir Cyril Hurcomb 
pointed out, there are exceptional charges 
which will not have to be met every year, 
but, whatever may be the case with 
road transport, anyone who believes that 
the railways are ever going to show a 
commercial profit under present methods 
is indeed an optimist. 

There is nothing to prevent the State 
from paying the deficits in the nationalised 
industries for some time to come, and the 
independent industrialist, who must make 
a profit, or at all events make both ends 
meet, may feel that he is hardly used 
by comparison. This is true for the time 
being, but not in the long run. The 
industries already nationalised are so im- 
portant and play so large a part in the 
national economy that, though deficits can 
be carried for a period, they cannot be 
carried eternally without disrupting that 
economy. Undoubtedly the employee of 
the nationalised industries finds himself in 
an enviable position for the moment, because 
his industries can show a loss without 
its being reflected in unemployment. But 
that too will come unless the house is 
put in order. Shortage of public money 
and the high price of tickets is already 
affecting the railway porter. Coming into 
Waterloo Station the other day, I watched 
passenger after passenger wave aside the 
porter who wanted to take his (or even 
her) luggage, and stagger along the platform 
towards the Underground to avoid the tip 
of sixpence or a shilling. This was something 
which I had never seen before on so large 
a scale either in pre-war or post-war days. 

The celebrated Dr. Schacht was the first 
to discover that a national economy could be 
“managed.” He was, indeed, a skilful juggler, 
and has had successors who have in some 
respects improved upon his methods. Yet 
neither he nor they have carried the thing 
far enough to test it thoroughly. In fact, 


permanent way deteriorated, For a time after 

the war had come to an end their earnings THE DICTATOR OF BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC LIFE AND THE HIGH PRIEST OF WESTERN this sort of management can _ succeed 
remained high, largely at the expense of the UNION AUSTERITY: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, AND indefinitely, political pressure apart, but 
Government. Demobilisation involved the THE CENTRE OF THE NATION'S HOPES AND FEARS IN THE CURRENT BUDGET SEASON, there is one point beyond which it cannot 


movement of great numbers of troops to 
depéts and thence to their homes, and the 
listribution of large quantities of warlike material. 
There was also, naturally, a great rush to holiday resorts 
in summer, and the queues at the London termini were 
sensational, New goods began to flow from the factories. 
However, the boom gradually came to an end. 
I, being a regular traveller, soon began to notice how 
much easier it was to get a seat in a first-class 
carriage, because people began to save money by 
travelling third. 

In general the railways made praiseworthy efforts 
to restore their facilities. Carriages were painted and 
recushioned, at least on the main lines. The restaurant 
cars returned ; if they were below the French standard, 
they were no farther below than British hotels and 
restaurants are below’ French. The timekeeping 
became a little better, though it was still poor, 
largely, it seemed to me, because not much effort was 
made at the stopping stations to catch up time 
already lost. I am told that the delivery of goods 
by rail was expedited considerably. Cheap facilities 
were introduced last summer, though without bringing 
in the full increase in passengers that had been hoped 
for. Special trains were run once again. But the 
receipts continued to fall off, the decline in passenger 


traffic being the heaviest. In the first couple of 
months of this year it dropped by no less than 8 per 
cent. This is a very serious tendency in view of 


the restrictions on petrol, because it suggests that the 
fall in railway passenger traffic is likely to go much 
farther when more petrol becomes available for 
notorists, Altogether, the outlook is unpromising, 
and it is doubtful whether the issue of further cheap 
tickets will do much to restore the balance, 

Sir Cyril Hurcomb, Chairman of the British Transport 
Commission, speaking at a luncheon on March 25, gave 
some extraordinary figures. The wages and salaries bill 
of the main-line railways and London Transport had, he 
said, risen from 120 millions before the war to 268 millions 
now This is well over double, but the coal bill is more 
than trebled, having risen from 12 to 38 millions, coal 
being another nationalised industry. And the difficulties 
ire not lessening, since, parallel with the drop in receipts 


Portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa. 





SIR CYRIL HURCOMB, THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BRITISH TRANSPORT 
COMMISSION, WHOSE RECENT DISQUIETING REVELATION OF RISING 
COSTS AND FALLING RECEIPTS IN THE NATIONALISED RAILWAYS 
IS RELATED IN CAPTAIN FALLS’ ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE TO THE 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS FACING THE CHANCELLOR. 


On March 25, Sir Cyril Hurcomb, chairman of the British Transport Commission, 
speaking at a public luncheon, revealed that nationalised transport, especially as 
regards the main-line railways, was suffering from still rising costs and expenditure 
and still falling receipts, despite the increase in railway freight rates. In his 
article on this page Captain Falls, who was writing before Budget Day, relates 
these facts, as a symptom of our present economy, to the problem of “ dis- 
inflation "’ which faced Sir Stafford Cripps when considering this year’s Budget ; 
and he writes: “ The industries already nationalised are so important and play 
so large a part in the national economy that, though deficits can be carried for 
a period, they cannot be carried eternally without disrupting that economy ” ; 
and, later, “ If we take out of any industry more than we put into it, the evil 
effects may be concealed for a time by subsidies of various kinds, but nothing 
can prevent them from operating all the time or from being felt in the long run.’ 


be carried: open offence against the laws of 

supply and demand. If we take out of any 
industry more than we put into it, the evil effects may 
be concealed for a time by subsidies of various kinds, 
but nothing can prevent them from operating all the 
time or from being felt in thé long run. And the way 
in which they will be most strongly felt will be the 
depreciation of the currency, the fall in the purchasing 
power of money, which results in increased salaries and 
wages becoming a pure illusion, It is human nature 
to go on chasing this Will-o’-the-wisp, and in this case 
certain individuals or groups do succeed in grasping it, 
thereby encouraging others to imitate them ; but those 
who thought themselves lucky find that the prize melts 
away like snow in their hands. This country has been 
exceptionally lucky because it has had a great expanding 
market in the United States, but now that market is 
beginning to show signs of saturation. Already the 
dearer American cars, for example, can be purchased 
straight off the floor of the factory. This will presently 
be the case with the cheaper cars. 

I have taken nationalised transport and mainly 
railway transport as a peg for my homily, partly because 
of the warning implicit in Sir Cyril Hurcomb’s speech 
and partly because the railways, as carriers of goods and 
passengers, represent one of the key industries of the 
country. The scope of the subject is, however, much 
wider than that. There exist economic laws which cannot 
be defied without disaster, and the tendency in this 
country has been to believe that they can be defied. 
No political party can plead that it is innocent of mis- 
leading the country in this respect. Nor is this country 
the only one in which this is taking place. It is, how- 
ever, one of the worst sufferers from the war, and where 
the United States was fortunate enough to be able to 
make a great proportion of its war effort through 
increased production—taking in the slack—we had to 
make nearly all ours through cutting out normal 
production in favour of war production. The stage 
has now been reached when failure to produce fair 
return for wages, salaries or prices paid for goods or 
services is likely to bring swift retribution, and it may 
well be that this retribution will take a form which 
strikes the innocent as well as the guilty. 
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“A SHIELD AGAINST AGGRESSION”: 


THE SIGNING OF THE ATLANTIC PACT. 


’ 


(UPPER PHOTOGRAPH.) “‘WE ARE MET TOGETHER TO CONSUMMATE A SOLEMN ACT”: MR. DEAN ACHESON OPENING THE CEREMONY OF SIGNING THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT ON APRIL 4 
L. TO R., SEATED IN FRONT, ARE MR. BEVIN (G.B.), HR. LANGE (NORWAY), M. BECH (LUXEMBOURG), M. BENEDIKTSSON (ICELAND), M. RASMUSSEN (DENMARK), M. SPAAK (BELGIUM), 
MR. PEARSON (CANADA), M. SCHUMAN (FRANCE), COUNT SFORZA (ITALY), DR. STIKKER (NETHERLANDS), AND DR. DA MATA (PORTUGAL), WITH, BEHIND EACH, THE RESPECTIVE AMBASSADORS. 


(LOWER LEFT.) MR. DEAN ACHESON, UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF STATE, AFFIXING 


HIS SIGNATURE TO THE PACT. 


The North Atlantic Pact was signed on April 4 by the Foreign Ministers of the 
eight countries which originally negotiated it, and the four others invited to join 
later, who each made brief comment on its aims. The ceremony took place in the 
auditorium of the United States State Department, Washington, at 3.6 p.m. 
(9.6 p.m. B.S.T.) and lasted one hour and forty-six minutes. The floodlit and 
beflagged hall accommodated an audience of 1500 diplomats, officials and members 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, while the ceremony was seen by 


(LOWER RIGHT.) MR. ERNEST BEVIN, BRITISH SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, AFFIXING HIS SIGNATURE. 


many thousands on television screens and listened to on .the radio by millions 
Mr. Dean Acheson opened proceedings with an impressive speech, and President 
Truman, who entered the auditorium immediately after Mr. Bevin had spoken, said 
in his speech, made just before the signing, that the Pact was ‘a shield against 
aggression." Count Sforza prayed it might prove to be like the English Magna 
Carta. There was special applause when Hr. Lange signed for Norway ; and Mr. Truman 
made a reappearance on the dais with Mr. Barkley, to watch Mr. Acheson sign. 
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MR. E. V. REYNOLDS. 
To be Headmaster of Stowe 
} School from next Septem- 
ber in succession to Mr 
j. F. Roxburgh, who is 
retiring in July. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, who is forty-four, is 
unmarried and is house- 
aster of Stanley House, 
Rugby. He was educated 
at Haileybury and St. 
hn’s College, Cambridge 
and has held appointments 
in Leipzig and Toronto. 
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MR. GEORGE GRAVES 


Died 
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A.D.C TO THE 
FELICITY 


W.R.A.F, 


APPOINTED 
MANDANT 


THE SINCE 


It was announced on March 30 that Air 
Felicity Hanbury, Director of the W.R.A.F. since its 
and previously 
has been appointed an 
She was the first wornan 
to be awarded the M.B.E. during the war. 


formation on February 1} 
Director of the W.A.A.F., 
\ norary A.D.C. to the King. 





HANBURY, 


this year, 


KING 
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DIRECTOR 
ITS FORMATION, 
Commandant 
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FOLLOWED BY H.R.H. 


H.R.H,. 
VisIT TO 


GUEST OF 


MAYOR OF MANCHESTER 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO MANCHESTER : H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH \ 
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THE 
ESTATE, 





PRINCESS MARGARET OUT WITH THE BEAUFORT 
BADMINTON, 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS 


RMAN MARY KINGSMILL- 


WHERE 
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COLONEL HUSSNI AL-ZAIM. 
C.-in-C. of the Syrian Army, 
who seized power in Syria by a 
coup d'état on March 30. The 
revolution was bloodless, com- 
plete and remarkably efficiently 
rganised. The police were dis- 
armed and offered no effective 
resistance. Colonel Zaim later 
Jissolved the Syrian Parliament 
and assumed executive power. 


s a 


APRIL 9, 


PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


SIR GORDON MACDONALD 


Appointed Paymaster 
yeneral and elevated to the 
peerage as a Baron. He i 
sixty ; his tenure of office as 
Governor of Newfoundland 
ended on March 31. Lord 
Addison, who is seventy- 
r has resigned from } 
post as Paymaster-Genera 
ut remains Lord Privy 
l, Leader of the House 
ords and a Member oi 
the Cabinet. 
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GENERAL V. CHUIKOV. 
Appointed to succeed Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky as C.-in-C 
of the Soviet occupation 
troops in Germany and 
head of the Soviet military 
administration there. He 
has been Soviet Military 
Administrator in Thuringia. 
Moscow Radio reported on 
March 29 that Marshal 


Sokolovsky had been ap- 
pointed First Deputy Mini- 
Forces. 


ster of the Armed 


veeeeny 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE, WHERE } 
OF BEAUFORT. N 


WOMAN TO 
MISS 
DIRECTOR OF THE W.R.N.S. SINCE 1946. 

It was announced on March 29 that Miss Jocelyn May 
Woollcombe, Director of 
appointed an honorary Aide-de-Camp to the King. 
is a daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Maurice Woo!!- 
combe and has been Director of the W.R.N.S. since 1946, 
having previously been Deputy Director for three years. 
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VISITING A DAILY 


29 Princess 
wspaper, the Daily Graphic 


xk ofar tograph taken on 


The left 
her arrival 


NEWSPAPER OFFICE 
COMPOSING-ROOM AT KEMSLEY HOUSE, WHERE 


Margaret visited Kemsley House, London, and saw the production of a daily 
r hotograph shows the Princess looking at a 


and 


H.R.H, 


with her are ( 


PRINCESS 


to r.) the Hon 


MARGARET .1IN 
SHE SAW THE DA/LY GRAPHIC 


THE 
PRODUCED. 


proof from a 
Neville Berry and the 


AT 


Hon. Li 
Helen Berry. 


in print 


H.R.H,. PRINCESS MARGARET 





LOOKING AT A 
PICTURE. 


cory 


THE END OF HER TOUR: 
OF THE DAILY GRAPHIC CONTAINING HER OWN 
onel Berry. The other photograph shows Princess Margaret with the Hon. Lionel and Lady 


About one hour elapsed between the time the photograph was taken and when it appeareJ 


At the end of her tour Princess Margaret pressed the button which started the presses. 
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ABROAD: A MISCELLANY OF RECENT NEWS EVENTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION d 

CENTRAL HALL, A BEAUTIFUL PIGEON WHICH IS NOW EXTINCT: THE PASSENGER PIGEON OF NORTH 

AMERICA, ONE OF THE INTERESTING EXHIBITS AT THE CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTEI 
H 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 
ALANBROOKE LOOKING AT SOME AVOCETS AT THE 


OF BIRDS: LORD 
ON MARCH 30. 


WESTMINSTER, AFTER OPENING THE EXHIBITION THERE 
The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds opened a four-day exhibition at the Central 
on March 30, to illustrate its work and that of other societies concerned with British birds 
presided and Lord Alanbrooke declared the exhibition open. The occasion was the Diar 
Society, which originated in February, 1889. Among the numerous exhibits was 


passenger pigeon, a bird which became extinct in 1914. 


GIFTS TO THE POPE ON THE OCCASION OF THE GOLDEN JUBILEF OF 


PRESENTING 
CHILDREN WHO GREETED HIS HOLINI 


PRIESTHOOD: SOME OF THE LITTLE ROMAN 

yn April 2 tt ‘ope, who is seventy-three, celebrated the Goldeg Jubilee of his priesthood. The only 
scasion was the visi 50,000 Roman schoolchildren who gathered 
tyard at the Vatican, and were addressed by his Holiness. 

VISITING BERLIN: THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, DR. CYRII GARBETT, INSPECTING A 

OF GATOW AIRPORT MADE BY SCHOOI 

e Archbishop of York arrived in Berlin on March 30 for a four-day visi During 

rt, where he watched airlift operations, he saw a model of the airport which 
English children at the Gatow station scho 


ceremony 
MODE! 


CHILDREN AT THE GATOW STATION 


(L.), LEADER OF THE ISRAELI DELEGATION, ‘ NEW YORK “WORLD PEACE CONFERENCE MR. ALEXANDER KERENSKY, ONCE PRIME 
MINISTER OF RUSSIA, AND MRS. KASENKINA 


FRIENDSHIP MR, SHILOAH 
DELEGATION, IN RHODES 


DAYAN, LEADER OF THE 


HAND OF 

AND’ COLONEI TRANSJORDAN 

between Israel and Transjordan was signed in Rhodes 

ne is defined, and this shows that practically all the 

have been granted. The demarcati 
ws the intern 
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ONDON is 
the very 
tolerant capital 
of a very toler- 
ant country. Its 
statuary is suff- 
cient attestation 
of that. Some- 
a ven where in Fins- 
bury there is a 





DR. DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN, THE AUTHOR 


OF THE BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON bust of Lenin, 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. whose successors 

Dr. Freeman, who is a native of Virginia, gaa 

whither his family migrated in 1742, has been are besieging 


described as “America’s most eminent 
biographer and ablest military historian.” 

He is the author of “ Robert E. Lee” (in 
four owen which won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1934; * Lee’s Lieutenants "’ (in three), 
which was ae and studied by General Omar 
Bradley immediately before the invasion of 

Europe in 1944, 


and beleaguer- 
ing and blockad- 
ing us all over 
the world ; out- 
side the House 
of Commons 
there is a 
sworded monument to Cromwell, who abolished the 
House of Commons with the remark about the 
Mace: “Take away that Bauble’’: and we now 
have in our midst three statues of Presidents of the 
United States, once a rebellious Colony. 

There is one, in Grosvenor Square, of our brave 
friend, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt: he certainly 
earned his place in the middle of London; he was 
American Aid incarnate. There is one in Parliament 
Square, accompanied by the dominating bronze, 
trousered, frock-coated or robed effigies of the Palmer- 
stons, the Peels, and the Disraelis, which the un- 
noticing buses whizz by : a statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
about whom England had a divided opinion. Some 
thought that slavery (and in this country, at this 
moment, we have people tied to their jobs) was so 
abominable that the North must be right; some 
thought that the Southern States were, constitution- 
ally, entitled to break away; there were some who 
thought that slavery would, anyhow, soon be abolished 
in the United States as it had been in the British 
West Indies, and that the Civil War was (as 
Mr. Churchill has called the Hitler War) an Unnecessary 
War. There is a third statue to an American President 
in London. It stands outside the National Gallery. 
It may, or may not, be lifesize ; but it looks meagre, 





WASHINGTON'S FIRST COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : ROBERT DINWIDDIE, FROM 
THE PORTRAIT IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, LONDON. 


Robert Dinwiddie became Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia in 1751, 

and appointed Washington to his first military mission in the 

autumn of 1753. nwiddie was an inflexible supporter of the Royal 

cause, and several misunderstandings between him and Washington 
led to their eventual estrangement. 


like Percy Fitzgerald’s puny effigy of Dr. Johnson 
outside St. Clement Danes. It is a statue of George 
Washington. 

I can’t remember why or when it was erected. 
Guessing, I conjecture that it sprang into being as a 
result of one of those waves of kinship or gratitude 
which periodically sweep over this country and what 
Tennyson called her “ Gigantic Daughter of the West.” 
An Englishman (or a British Government) may con- 
ceivably have erected it, when President Wilson was 
producing Ais ‘ American Aid,” with G. K. Chester- 
ton's remark in mind that “ the American Revolution 
was the rebellion of an gm Gentleman against a 

“ George Washington: A Biography.” By Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Illustrated. (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 2 Vols., 18s. each.) 
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Te BACKGROUND AND YOUTH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


m GEORGE WASHINGTON ; A “BIOGRAPHY—Vols. L aa M1, YOUNG "WASHINGTON" : 
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By DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


German King.”’ On the other hand, it may have been 
put up by nostalgic Americans, thankful for Magna 
Carta, King James’s Bible, Shakespeare and the 
Common Law; and, remembering the United Empire 
Loyaiists, who trekke¢ into Canada rather than 
abandon the Crown, still realised that (in the words 
of George Santayana, an American citizen, although 
[like Mr. de Valera] a Spaniard on the male side) the 
British Empire was run by the kindest lot of 


TRADITIONALLY AN IMPORTANT INFLUENCE ON THE YOUNG GEORGE 
WASHINGTON : THOMAS, LORD FAIRFAX, FROM A PAINTING IN THE 
POSSESSION OF WASHINGTON LODGE, A.F. AND A.M., ALEXANDRIA, 
VIRGINIA. 
Lay y - sixth Lord Fairfax, was born in Yorkshire in 1692, but retired 
to his American estates in the ‘Northern Neck in Virginia about 1746. 
He was passi in the chase and famed for his liberality. 
He was a staunch “loyalist, + his death in 1782 coincided with the 
downfall of the British cause in America. 

Washington : A Biography;” 

we and Spottiswoode, Ltd. 





Reproductions from the book “ 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


schoolboys who ever existed. Whoever put it up, 
there it stands: and the fasces thereby. It is odd 
that the Communists haven’t noticed those ! 

Well, I have been to Mount Vernon, and I have 
been to Sulgrave Manor, in Northamptonshire, from 
which beautiful little house the Washingtons migrated 
to America—it happened to be closed (lunch, or 
early-closing day) when I went there, so I could only 
peep through the windows. Yet, had I penetrated, 
I doubt if I could have got nearer to George Washing- 
ton. I can, when I read their writings or their records, 
warm towards such different types of men as Benjamin 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Robert E. Lee : but Washington 
I always find remote. 

He was certainly a good soldier : he led the King’s 
forces against the French as well as he led the American 
forces against the King. As a private man he lived, 
in Virginia, the sort of life that his forbears had led 
in Northamptonshire ; he hunted, he shot, and he 
grew his crops which, over there, included tobacco. 
He was reluctant to break away from the Mother 
Country : but when he decided to make a break, it was 
a break not merely with England, but with Europe. But 
— and I shudder to tell it—in the two volumes before me 
I haven't yet reached that break. George Washington's 
Life has been brought up only to 1758: Heaven only 
knows what Mr. Freeman has in store for us. 

Lord Macaulay, reviewing (I think) Archdeacon 
Nares’s “Life of Lord Burleigh,” said that these 
colossal tomes might have been deemed light reading 
in the days of Hilpa and Shalum: which characters 
may be found not (as the sound of their names may 
suggest) in the Old Testament, but in one of Addison's 
Essays. He might have said the same thing about this 
book about George Washington : it smothers Washing- 
ton for me, and, I should imagine, it will smother 
Washington for Americans, and even for Virginians. 
Here is a chunk: “ West of the fall-line, near which 
George had his home, the settlements fringed toward 
the frontier of the Blue Ridge and the Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Democracy was real where life was raw. 
In Tidewater, the flat country east of the fall-line, 
there were no less than eight strata of society. The 
uppermost and the lowliest, the great proprietors and 
the Negro slaves, were supposed to be of immutable 
station. The others were small farmers, merchants, 
sailors, frontier folk, servants and convicts. Each of 
these constituted a distinct class at a given time, but 
individuals and families often shifted materially in 





station during a single generation. Titles hedged the 
ranks of the notables. Members of the Council of State 
were termed both ‘Colonel’ and ‘ Esquire.’ Large 
planters who did not bear arms almost always were 
given the courtesy title of ‘Gentlemen.’ So were 
Church Wardens, Vestrymen, Sheriffs, and Trustees of 
Towns. The full honors of a man of station were those 
of Vestryman, Justice and Burgess. Such an individual 
normally looked to England and especially to London 
and sought to live by the social standards of the 
Mother Country. ‘Like one of the patriarchs,’ a 
Virginian planter wrote in 1726: ‘I have my flocks 
and herds; my bond men and bond women. Thus, 
my Lord, we are very happy in our Canaan if we could 
but forget the fleshpots and onions of Egypt.’”’ 

I’m sorry: but I must produce one more sample 
from this cumbersome work, of which I am sure that 
George Washington (who, after all, rode to hounds) 
would have disapproved. ‘‘ Not far from the Washing- 
tons of Chotank lived their cousins of Hylton. Their 
descent was from John Washington, son of John the 
immigrant and of Anne Pope, George’s great-grand- 
mother. John of the second generation purchased 
the Hylton tract from Francis Dade II. and settled 
there with his wife, who was born Anne Wickliffe. 
The youngest son of this union, Henry Washington, 
married Mary Bailey and acquired Hylton from his 
eldest brother, Lawrence. By the will of Henry 
Washington, his second son, John, inherited Hylton. 
A third son, Bailey, one of George’s friends, received 
land on Aquia Creek. John Washington, born in 1730, 
was later to marry his cousin, Catherine Washington, 
by whom he was to have twelve children. The Chotank 
neighborhood, in a word, was, and increasingly was 
to be, the home of George’s cousins. By marriage, 
moreover, the Chotank Washingtons were connected 
with many of the prominent families of that part of 
the Northern Neck.” 

Somebody, some day, I suppose, may reveal to us 
the “‘ real George Washington.” He will certainly find 
in Mr. Freeman’s volumes an immense assembly of 
facts, and such a marshalling of footnotes as probably 
has never before been seen in any book. These volumes 
will beyond question be a “‘ source.’’ But they certainly 





THE YOUNG WASHINGTON's am WILLIAM FAIRFAX, 
FROM A PAINTING DONE IN ENGLAND BY AN UNIDENTIFIED ARTIST. 


George William Fairfax was the owner of Belvoir, the nearest large 
estate to George Washington’s home, and the relations between 
the two men were close, neighbourly and confidential. 
can’t be called a “ Life "' of George Washington, who 
appears in them merely as a figure in a forest of facts. 
But we can live in hope. Mr. Freeman, in two thick 
volumes, has brought George Washington only to 
1758, when he was serving, as a soldier, under a 
British peer. Later volumes, it may be presumed, 

will divulge the mature man. 

These volumes, Washington apart, give us a glimpse 
of the old Virginian society, dominated by the Fair- 
faxes, of which a precious record remains in the diary 
of William Byrd of Westover. Fielding’s England, at 
that time, existed across the Atlantic. It may be that 
corners of it will survive in the United States when 
the last traces of it have been forcibly obliterated 
from this country. : 








Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 494 of this issue. 
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“UNITED, WE STAND SECURE”: MR. CHURCHILL’S WORLD SURVEY IN BOSTON. 
—_ a — 


GARDEN, LARGEST INDOOR 
STADIUM IN THE CITY, DURING 
MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH ON 
MARCH 31, A SPLENDID ORATION 
IN WHICH HE REVIEWED THE 
CONTEMPORARY SCENE. 


R. WINSTON CHUR- 
CHILL'S powers of 
oratory and his vision were dis- 
played to the full in the address 
he delivered on March 31 at the 
Boston Garden. The occasion 
was a three-day convocation of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to mark the retire- 
ment of Dr. Karl Compton, 
and the inauguration of the 
new President. The audi- 
torium, the targest indoor 
stadium in Boston, accom- 
modates 13,900 people, and 
4500 followed Mr. Churchill's 
speech in the Institute's Gym- 
nasium, where a large television 


screen, stated to be 15 ft. by 

20 ft., had been put up. 4 ed 
Hundreds of thousands of other 

Americans watched him on ; , 
television screens, and the in- 

numerable listeners in this 


country and abroad probably 
constituted the largest audience 


. ee | 
who have ever heard a speech o 
broadcast. His subject was a . 
vast one, “The Twentieth tee 
Century: its Promise and j 


Realisation,’’ and in the course 


of his speech he enunciated 
many of those stirring phrases ; 
which his listeners have learnt : 
to expect. He referred to this 
- * 


“terrible twentieth century,” 
which we had entered with con- 
fidence, and had serious words 
to say of the policy of the 
“fourteen men in the Krem- 
lin.” The speech was well 
- seca | pg rh DELIVERING HIS GREAT SPEECH, IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A., “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ; ITS PROMISE AND REALISATION,” IN WHICH 
given an ovation. HE SURVEYED WORLD CONDITIONS DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS AND AT THE PRESENT TIME: MR. CHURCHILL. 


« 
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LAND, SEA AND AIR: TOPICAL 
NEWS OF THE THREE ELEMENTS 
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THE END OF THE FIRST STRATOCRUISER TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT THE “ FLYING cLoup " 

(FLYING TIME FROM NEW YORK, I2 HOURS 27 MINS.) 

At 15.07 G.M.T., April 3, the Pan-American Stratocruiser ‘‘ Flying Cloud” left Idlewild Airport, New York, 
nd reached Shannon at 04.20, April 4, being thus the first Stratocruiser to make the Transatlanti 
ssing London was reached at 12.37, April 4 She carried a crew of seventeer’ and forty-two passengers 


MOVING A SCHOOL FROM SOMERSET TO PARIS—BY AIR: LOADING PREFABRICATED 
TOUCHING DOWN AT LONDON SECTIONS OF A SCHOOL BUILDING INTO A_ BRISTOL FREIGHTER AIRCRAFT. 
The parallel development of air freight transport and of the construction in aluminium of light- 
weight building sections here concisely illustrated. This shows the sections of a prefabricated school 
building being loaded into an aircraft at Weston-super-Mare for transport to Paris. 
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LIGHT FLEET Q 


FLYING HER PAYING-OFF PENNANT AT THE COMPLETION OF HER FIRST COMMISSION: THE 
VK 


CARRIER TRIUMPH BEING ESCORTED INTO A GLASGOW DOCK, 


H.M.S. Triumph, the first light Fleet carrier to land on and fly off twin-engined aircraft, was launched by Lady Mount- BRITAIN S LARGEST AND NEWEST DESTROYER GLIDES INTO THE WATER: 

batten in October, 1944, and first commissioned in the spring of 1946. This first commission, which has included visits THE LAUNC . . . 5 ; j be ae ae on 

to Kronstadt and Istanbul and escort duties during the South African Royal tour, ended at the close of March at Glasgow. -AUNCH OF H.M.S. DECOY, THE FIRST OF THE D -CLASS 
FLOTILLA, AT GLASGOW ON MARCH 209, 

7. . 7 . On March 29 Mrs. John Dugdale, the wife of the Parliamentary and Financial Secretary 

a) y : to the Admiralty, launched the 2610-ton destroyer Decoy, the first of the new “ D ”’-class 

flotilla. This class, which incorporates the lessons of the war, is almost in the light- 


we 


cruiser category, and will carry six 4°5-in. guns, six other guns and two torpedo-tubes. 
Decoy was launched at the Scotstoun, Glasgow, yards of Yarrow and Co., Ltd. 








TO BE A PERMANENT NATURE RESERVE: A VIEW OF RANWORTH BROAD, NORFOLK, PART LORD DE L'ISLE AND DUDLEY. V.c AND HIS WIFE: THE PRESENT OWNERS OF 
OF A RECENT GIFT TO THE NORFOLK NATURALISTS TRUST BY LIEUT.-COLONEL H. |]. CATOR PENSHURST PLACE, OF WHICH WE SHOW rus OLDEST PART 
. ’ * > . 

the beginning of the month it was announced that Lieut.Colonel H. J. Cator had presented Ran- The birthr at the I , 

, C ‘ A ¢ a oe oe Coenen co place of the hero of Zutphen, Sir Philip Sidney, and now the home of Lord De L'Isle 
wort Br ad and Cockshoot Broad to the Norfolk Naturalists Trust to be a perr nature reserve und Dudley, who as Major Philip Sidney won the Vo. i in Ital y in the war, was AK to the public 
B broads are secluded, Ranworth being well known for duck-breeding and the neighbourhood is cone n April 2, and visitors will be admitted to this historic house on Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 

. . ‘ 7 


until October 22. 





associated with the swallow-tail butterfly. 
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SAQuUI 6 LAWRER 


THE LIGHTS OF LONDON GO UP AGAIN—TO THE CHEERS OF PICCADILLY’S BIGGEST CROWDS SINCE V-E-DAY. 


ght, immense crowds, including literally thousands of 


many have been hoping for, talking about and even f nig 
indeed all was something new, crammed the Circus a 
were diverted Ten years loom was 


On April 3 came the night that 
singing about—the night when the lights went up again in London—and 
The notice of the proposed relaxation in the rules forbidding electric services 
Id signs to be put in order singing were only partly diminished 

the fall rowd but provided gleamir rfaces t 


nd reduced traffi 
over the country ended 

signs and illu ated shop-fronts was too short for all the 
as our picture reveals, made a brave showing when, with 


later 


but Piccadilly Circus 
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rs, : 
“AND THE EYE TRAVELS DOWN TO OXFORD’S TOWERS”~AND GASOMETERS: WHAT THE 
Every lover of Oxford—a city which is part of the world’s heritage of beauty March 22, however, a letter signed by a number of distinguished persons, van 
and grace—has always been painfully conscious of the city’s gasworks, which headed by Lord Halifax, the Chancellor of the University, revealed that the of t 
bestride the Thames above Folly Bridge and dominate and besmirch the river immediate intention of the gas authority and the Ministry of Fuel and Power once 
and the St. Aldate’s quarter, in which stand Christ Church and Pembroke. was actually to extend the area of the gasworks and to erect a large new Sir 
Our discussion, in our issue of March 6, last year, of Dr. Thomas Sharp's new retort house and possibly a new gasholder some 170 ft. high. In order to can 
plan for Oxford ended with the grateful words: ‘‘ The removal of the gas- show what Oxford looks like to-day—even without the planned additions to whit 
works will clear Follv Bridge for better things..." In The Times of what Lord Bledisloe has described as the city’s “ greatest eyesore and most | invi 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDO 
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THE SCHOLAR GIPSY WOULD SEE TO-DAY—SPECIALLY DRAWN BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 


vandalistic monstrosity "—Sir Muirhead Bone has made the above drawing gasholders (to the right). It is the monstrous scale of the gasholders which 
of the city trom that point where Matthew Arnold's Scholar Gipsy “ turn'd makes it impossible for the landscape here—modest in its quiet beauty—and 
once more to watch.... The line of festal light in Christ-Church Hall.” the architectural beauties of Oxford—modest in their scale too—ever to be 
Sir Muirhead himself writes: “ It should not be borne. For instance, all that able to assimilate them. ... Oxford is one of the finest assets England 
can be seen of Tom Tower, Christ Church, the masterpiece of Wren, is the possesses, and it is worth making sacrifices to maintain its beauty. Oxford deserves 
white pimple to be observed over the largest gasholder. Merton is almost 
invisible and the Cathedral and Christ Church Hall forlornly peep between 


TED LONDON NEWS” BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 


better from us than an extension of this ugly blot.” The area of the proposed 
extension lies to the right of the gasholders shown, on the same side of the river. 
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N the Book of Leviticus, where detailed instructions 
are set forth for the observance of the Israelitish 
festival known as the Feast of Tabernacles, the people 
are told to take “ branches of palm-trees, and boughs 
of thick trees, and willows of the brook ”’ in order to 
construct and decorate the booths in which they 
were enjoined to dwell and rejoice for a period of 
seven days. In all likelihood this Biblical 
association of the palm and the willow prompted 
the old English practice of bringing flowering 
branches of the latter into churches and dwelling- 
houses on the Sunday next before Easter— 
commonly called ‘‘ Palm Sunday.’ Be this as 
it may, we know from the literature of the period 
that this custom was widely observed up to at 
least the middle of last century. Londoners went 
“a-palming ’’ early on Palm Sunday morning, 
gathering their trophies from trees growing in 
the vicinity of the Metropolis, and coming home 
with sprigs in their hats and buttonholes, and 
great branches in their arms. On these occasions, 
too, quantities of ‘‘ palm’ were on sale at 
Covent Garden and other markets throughout 
the Kingdom. Nowadays, owing chiefly to the 
annual importation from the Mediterranean area 
of the etiolated foliage of the South European 
fan-palm (Chamerops humilis) the trade in the 
British substitute has declined almost to zero. 
The popular term “ palm”’ is applied chiefly 
to the sallow or goat willow (Salix capraea), 
called also ‘‘ pussy willow ”’ by country children 
because of the copious packing of silvery-grey, 
fur-like hairs displayed by its expanding buds in 
the early spring. This is the best-known example 
of the broad-leaved willows, and is easily dis- 
tinguished from the equally common crack willow 
(S. fragilis) not only by a comparison of the leaves, 
but also by noting its shorter and stouter twigs 
and longer and more rounded buds. Moreover, 
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A MEANS OF READILY DISTINGUISHING THE SALLOW WILLOW FROM THE COMMON CRACK WILLOW (S. fragilis) : 
(LEFT) THE NARROW LEAVES OF THE CRACK WILLOW AND (RIGHT) THE BROAD LEAVES OF THE SALLOW 


FOR COMPARISON. 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


unlike the narrow-leaved crack willow, which usually 
grows along water-courses or in ill-drained situations 
where plenty of moisture is available, the sallow 1s 
remarkably accommodating in its requirements, 
flourishing not only in wet and marshy soil, but also 
in dry, stony places, and sometimes taking root in the 
crevices of rocks or crumbling masonry. 

In favourable circumstances the sallow sapling 
may develop into a small tree and attain a height of 
from 30 to 40 ft. More usually it develops into a 
bushy shrub, extending itself by suckers; or it may 
figure as part of a hedge. It is a very variable 
species, and is often confused by amateurs with 
one or another of its near relations, notably the 
grey willow (S. cinerea) and the eared willow 
(S. aurita). To the same broad-leaved category 
belong the creeping or glacial willows (S. reticulata, 
S. herbacea, etc.) ; but these are mere pygmies, some- 
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THE EASTER “PALM.” 


By HAROLD BASTIN. 


times rising only an inch or so above the surface of 
the ground, and with more or less completely sub- 
terranean stems. Confined for the most part to high 
altitudes on mountainous slopes, one or two species 





THE TINY FLOWERS OF THE “ PALM” OR SALLOW wILLow (Salix capraa): (LEFT) THE 
MALE, CONSISTING OF TWO STAMENS, EACH SUPPORTING A BRIGHT YELLOW ANTHER, WITH 
THE NECTARY AT THEIR BASE ; AND (RIGHT) THE FEMALE FLOWER ; SHOWING THE ONE- 
CHAMBERED OVARY AND TWO-LOBED STIGMA, WITH A NECTARY AT THE BASE SIMILAR 


TO THAT OF THE MALE FLOWER. (MAGNIFIED.) 


occur on moorlands among 

heather, while in the tun- 

dras of both hemispheres 

they often form an incom- 
. plete sward, or ramify 
among stones and shingle. 

The willows and poplars 
are grouped by systematic 
botanists as one 
family, Salicacee, 
the two sections 
of which, while 
agreeing in certain 
important respects, 
differ markedly in 
others. This is 
especially true with 
regard to the re- 
productive organs, 
which in all the 
species. take the 
form commonly 
called catkins, Each 
of these consists of 
numerous unisexual 
flowers, very simple 
in structure, 
arranged round a 
common stem ; and 
since male and 
female catkins are 
produced by differ- 
ent individual trees, 
self-fertilisation or 
autogamy is im- 
possible. In the 
case of the poplars, which are wind-pollinated, 
the catkins are long, pendulous and sway 
readily in the passing breeze, while the separate 
pollen-grains are smooth and dust-like. By 
contrast, the insect-pollinated willows have 
much shorter catkins, which stand more or less 
erect; their pollen-grains, when examined 
under the microscope, are seen to have a rough, 
sculptured surface ; and—most significant of 
all—the flowers are furnished with nectaries. 
How, when and why this division between 
two groups of trees so nearly related as the 
poplars and willows came into existence, and whether 
wind-pollination preceded insect-pollination, or vice 
versa, are evolutionary problems still awaiting solution 
—if, indeed, solution at this date is possible. Judged 
by results—that is, by seed-production—honours appear 
to be even as between the rival methods of pollination. 














By carefully dissecting some fully-developed sallow 
catkins with the point of a penknife, and using a 
pocket lens, the make-up of the tiny flowers can be 
studied. The male flower consists of two stamens 
with long filaments, each supporting a bright yellow 
anther, with a small, flask-like organ at their base, 
the honey-gland or nectary. Twigs bearing these 
male catkins are the golden palm of popular 
parlance, the corresponding silver palm being 
those with female or fruit-producing catkins. The 
female flower, when isolated from its companions 
and magnified, is seen to be a one-chambered 
ovary having a two-lobed stigma, with a “ honey- 
pot” at its base similar to that of the male 
flower. After fertilisation the ovary swells up, 
ripens, and eventually splits open longitudinally, 
thus liberating a mass of minute seeds, each 
crowned with a number of silky hairs which 
enable it to travel “‘ on the wings of the wind” 
far away over the countryside. In fine weather 
the air is often filled with these floating seeds, 
which furnish some of our birds with soft material 
for lining their nests. 

Since the sallow blooms so early in the year its 
store of pollen and nectar is eagerly sought and 
pillaged by the first hive-bees which come abroad 
towards the end of March. Long ago this fact 
was noted by Virgil, who recorded it in lines of 
which the following are a free translation. 

The willow-hedge, which parts your neighbour’s land, 

To bees of Hybla yields unfailing store 

Of sweetest nectar. 
Apart from the oak, the sallow probably supports 
a larger number of insect dependents than any 
other of our native trees. The leaves are the 
favourite food of our handsomest butterfly, the 
Purple Emperor (A patura iris) in its larval stage, 
as also of a score or more of night-flying moths, 
and several beetles. None of these cafi be re- 
garded as a pest; but the same cannot be said 
of the goat moth (Cossus ligniperda), whose caterpillars 
sometimes find their way into a trunk or stole, where 
they spend three years tunnelling in the living wood. 
Trees thus invaded are not only doomed to eventual 
destruction, but 4s long as they survive constitute 
a source of infection to the whole neighbourhood. 

Economically considered, the sallow is of minor 
importance. It is a useful component in the coppice ; 





THE CATKINS OF THE SALLOW WILLOW : (LEFT) FEMALE CATKINS, POPULARLY KNOWN 
AS SILVER PALM; AND (RIGHT) MALE CATKINS OR GOLDEN PALM, 


but its stout twigs are too short to serve the needs 
of basketry. In Scotland, however, where it goes by 
the name of saugh-tree, its wood has been used for 
the handles of hatchets, and for rake-teeth, as also for 
other purposes for which a light but tough material is 
required. It is said, too, to make good hoops for casks. 
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AN IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT ; SIDELIGHTS ON CAMPAIGNS PAST AND CURRENT. 





AMONG THE INSURGENTS IN 
VIETNAM PARTISANS WHO HAD 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
GUERILLAS QUESTIONING 


ILLUSTRATING THE DIFFICULT CONDITIONS OF THE 
AGAINST TERRORISTS IN MALAYA: TROOPS ON PATROL 
THROUGH JUNGLE GRASS IN PAHANG, 


The situation in Malaya underwent a “‘ modest but steady” 


1949, stated the Commissioner of Police for the Federation on April 3. 
evidence that the morale of the bandits is low, the situation still remains serious. 
Marriott, Major-General Commanding the Brigade of Guards, and G.O.C 





PUBLIC'S 


WHICH THE 


IDENTIFICATION IN 
HELP IS SOUGHT: A BRITISH 
GERMAN GRAVE NEAR 


An R.A.F. Missing Research and Enquiry team in Germany has found 
near Kemnitz, 30 miles south-west of Berlin, a communal grave of 
members of the R.A.F. and the Royal Canadian Air Force. The 
nly clue to identity is a small badge found on the body of the air- 
gunner. This, which we illustrate, shows a green dragon on a white 
background, with a blue border inscribed “ Wessex Inter-County 
Schools Champions."" The air-gunner is believed to have been in a 
bomber reported missing on the night of August 31-September |, 1943 
The target of the raid was Berlin and ail but seven of the aircraft 
lost on the raid have now been accounted for 


A CLUE TO 
BADGE FOUND IN A 
BERLIN. 


FRENCH 
BEEN ENROLLED BY 


CAMPAIGN 
FILING 





A WAR 


In our issue of March 26 we put 


graph, which 





INDO-CHINA ; 


SEARCHING A VEHICLE 
VIETMINH GUERILLAS 


Towards the end of March it was reported that the troubles 
of the French Administration had been considerably 
increased in Tongking by the armed help which Chinese 
Communists were giving to the Vietminh guerillas in that 
province. The Chinese, who were said to be well armed, 
were estimated at about 1000 and their procedure was to 
make attacks on the scattered French outposts in northern 
Tongking and withdraw as necessary. Annamites and 
Chinese have a traditional antipathy for each other, and it 
is believed that Communism supplies the common bond. 


VIETMINH 
THE FRENCH. 


1AVE 


CAPTURED 
WHO |! 


FROM 
RECENTLY 


ADMINISTRATION 
ATTACKS IN 


THE FRENCH 
BEGUN MAJOR 





FORCES 
TONGKIN( 








CAPTURED BY GRENADIERS FROM MALAYAN PLOUGHING THROUGH WAIST-HIGH JUNGLE GRASS TO FOLLOW 
BANDITS: A CRUDELY-PRODUCED BRASS MEDAL UP AN AIR STRIKE BY THE R.A.F. AT A COMMUNIST STRONG 
BEARING THE HEADS OF LENIN AND STALIN, HOLD MEN OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS IN ACTION, 


he recently took 


improvement during the first three months of 
He added that, though there is 
Major-General J. C. O. 
the London District, said on his 


neatness and sims 





return from a recent 20,000-mile tour, during which he visited the 2nd Guards’ Brigade in Malaya, that the 
Army is gradually regaining the confidence of the planters and tin miners. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies recently received a medal bearing the likenesses of Lenin and Stalin, one of a number which were 
taken by a detachment of the Grenadier Guards in the Kajang area, Malaya, on January 28 
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CEMETERY ON A SMALL ISLAND IN THE SOUTH CHINA SEA: LABUAN CEMETERY, BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, WHICH 
IS BEAUTIFULLY KEPT AND CONTAINS THE GRAVES OF BOTH BRITISH AND AUSTRALIAN CASUALTIES. 
shs of war cemeteries in China and Siam. One of our readers has now sent us the above photo- 


jescribes the whole cemetery as “ most impressive—the 


cemetery, British North Borneo. He 
t is on a small island six miles off Borneo.” 


and it is strange to realise that 
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THE SEAT OF THE STAN- 
LEY FAMILY FOR FIVE 

CENTURIES: A VIEW OF WITH, BEFORE THE FIREPLACE, THE OAK CHAIR ON WHICH JAMES, 
THE WEST FRONT OF SEVENTH EARL OF DERBY, WAS IN 165I BEHEADED FOR iis 


KNOWSLEY, PRESCOT, LOYALTY TO CHARLES Il.: THE JACOBEAN ROOM. 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS SALONS OF KNOWSLEY WHICH LORD DERBY HAS DECIDED TO OPEN 
TO THE PUBLIC: THE STUCCO ROOM, WITH LOUIS XV. PERIOD CHAIRS. 


A STOREHOUSE OF LEARNING: THE MAIN LIBRARY AT KNOWSLEY. NOTHING REMAI> 
OF THE ORIGINAL HOUSE, FOR THE MANSION WAS REBUILT BY THE TENTH EARL. 





SHOWING THE MAGNIFICENT CHANDELIER: THE 50-FT.-HIGH BANQUETING CONTAINING A MAGNIFICENT SERIES OF PAINTINGS BY DUTCH AND FRENCH ARTISTS, WITH, OVER THE MANTELPIECE, 
ROOM, FURNISHED IN CARVED OAK, WHICH CONTAINS MANY FAMILY CORNELIUS JOHNSON’S PORTRAIT OF THE SEVENTH EARL, WITH AN INSCRIPTION RECORDING HIS EXECUTION 
PORTRAITS, AND IS HUNG WITH UTRECHT VELVET. AT BOLTON: A VIEW OF THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


A HISTORIC LANCASHIRE MANSION WHICH THE PUBLIC WILL IN FUTURE BE ALLOWED TO VISIT: | 


Lord and Lady Derby have decided to live in a suite at Knowsley, Prescot, a number of racing trophies, will be shown. Knowsley, originally the hunting 
near Liverpool, home of the Stanley family for five centuries, and to open most lodge for Lathom House, the Stanleys’ other seat, came into their possession 
of the great mansion to the public. No date has, at the time of writing, been through the marriage of Sir John Stanley (ancestor of the present Earl of 
fixed for the-start of this arrangement, but it is understood that the Royal Derby, eighteenth holder of the title) with the heiress of Sir Thomas Lathom. 
suite, the Stucco room, the picture gallery, the Wren drawing-room, the The earliest portion was built in the fifteenth century by Thomas Stanley, who 
Jacobean room, and the smoking-room, which contains paintings of horses and married as his second wife Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, and 
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THE SOUTH FRONT OF 
KNOWSLEY: THE GREAT 
WITH THE CORNELIUS JOHNSON (1590-1663) PORTRAIT OF THE PILE RESEMBLES THE 
SEVENTH EARL SET BETWEEN THE SUPPORTERS OF THE STANLEY LETTER “L” IN ITS 
COAT OF ARMS: THE MANTELPIECE OF THE PICTURE GALLERY. GENERAL LAYOUT. 


SHOWING THE FINE CHIPPENDALE MIRROR, ADAM MANTELPIECE AND BEAUTIFUL LACQUER 
CABINET WHICH ARE AMONG ITS FURNISHINGS: THE QUEEN'S SITTING-ROOM, 


FURNISHED WITH AN EXTREMELY GRACEFUL FOUR-POST BED: THE QUEEN’S BEDROOM 
IN THE ROYAL SUITE, WHICH MANY ROYAL PERSONAGES HAVE OCCUPIED. 
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BUILT IN 1732: THE DOUBLE COLONNADE WITH BALUSTRADED ROOF BEARING THE STANLEY ARMS AND ILLUSTRATING THE ELABORATE DECORATION: DETAIL OF THE ROOF OF THE 
WITH A LONG INSCRIPTION RECORDING THE EXECUTION OF THE SEVENTH EARL FOR HIS LOYALTY TO BANQUETING-ROOM, 53 FT. LONG, 37 FT. WIDE, WITH OAK PANELLING, AN INLAID 
CHARLES Il. IT IS PART OF THE EASTERN WING OF THE SOUTH FRONT. PARQUET FLOOR, AND CONTAINING AN IMMENSE MAHOGANY TABLE. 


KNOWSLEY, SEAT OF THE EARLS OF DERBY AND HOME OF THE STANLEYS FOR FIVE CENTURIES. 


assisted her son Henry to win Bosworth field and the crown of England from the frontage to give an adequate reception to George IV., then Prince Regent 
Richard III. He entertained Henry VII. and his queen, Elizabeth of York, at One of the features of the exterior of the house is the double colonnade with 
Knowsley, and his descendants have on numerous other occasions been honoured by balustrade roof surmounted by a stone shield bearing the family arms, and 
Royal visitors. Many alterations have been made to Knowsley through the with an inscription recalling the execution in 1651 of the seventh Earl for his 
centuries. It was rebuilt by the tenth Earl, who served under William of loyalty to Charles II. A portrait by Cornelius Johnson (Janssens) of this 
Orange in Flanders: and the twelfth Earl constructed the red stone part of personage is set in a panel above the mantelpiece in the picture gallery. 








serene 


| he is dangerous for a playgoer to visit a new play 

with any firmly-clenched notion of what he is 
going to see. No piece can be “prejudged from its 
preliminary announcements. Whatever the type of 
play, and wherever it is presented—on one of the 
tiny stages of the Outer Circle or in the West End 
proper—it is only reasonable to go to it prepared for 
the best. You cannot, so to speak, greet the unseen 
with a sneer. 

Even so, some labels are 
gummed tenaciously. Thus, 
by now, any new piece by 
James Bridie wears a label 
to the effect that its author 
writes superb first acts and 
lets the rest sift away. The 
versatile Terence Rattigan 
has the label of a fashionable 
dramatist which, to a certain 
type of playgoer, is as terri- 
fying as a chalk-mark on the 
door in Plague Year. Roman- 
tic musical comedy must be 
inevitably romantic musical 
nonsense. And certain actors 
and actresses must always be 
‘“ typed " in the same kind of 
part in what has seemed fora 
long time to be the same play. 

Lately, there has been a 
chance to test a few of these 
ideas. A new Rattigan, a 
new Bridie, a new “ musical ”’ ; 
certainly gold for any play- 
goer of the “ take-it-for- 


~The World of the Theatre. | 
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TAKING IT FOR GRANTED. 
By J. C. TREWIN. be impossible, also as usual, for the man to keep it 
; up. No; the second interval came and Bridie was 
Next, James Bridie. Here the cry that this dramatist still in glittering form. Another saying tossed to 


soars with an expert first act and then bumps downhill, air? Not quite: compared with its forerunners, the 
has been repeated often, and in the past I fear that third act was perfunctory; but Bridie had written 
it has been true. Heads were wagged gravely during two acts as rich in wit, pathos, and the quality of 
the first interval of ‘‘ Daphne Laureola " (Wyndham’s). surprise as any in his record. 
The act had been, as usual, exhilarating, but it would The title, which may alarm some playgoers, refers 
to the myth of Apollo, Daphne, and the laurel-bush 
Everything rests upon two parts, a long one illuminated 
by Dame Edith Evans, and a short one spoken beauti- 
fully by Felix Aylmer as a frail old man whose inch 
of taper is all but burned and done. He is the 
millionaire husband of Kitty, whom he had married 
to protect, and he protects her to the last minutes of 
his life. Kitty herself, a clergyman’s daughter, has 
known in her oddly wayward career both the sobriety 
of Girton and much old brandy. She is in her brandy 
mood when we meet her first in a Soho restaurant, 
talking with majestic irrelevance—listen to Dame 
Edith on the tackling of the hansom cab-horse—and 
ready to invite all her fellow-diners to tea. The 
second act shows her own environment in Hampstead ; 
the disappointing third returns us to Soho and presents 
a Kitty remarried. Dame Edith acts here, as she 
does throughout, with a rare sensibility, but the piece 
depends upon its earlier acts, which lead us to believe 
that Bridie may produce before long a constructed 
play that keeps to the heights until curtain-fall. We 
must never again take him for granted—though 
playgoers know that they are always safe in taking 
for granted the art of Dame Edith in whatever rdle 
she is cast. 

Our next proposition is that romantic musical 
comedy must be romantic musical nonsense. This is 
proved false very rarely. I do not think addicts 


a ”” . ° > - 
granted” school. Consider — warrrew py A FASHIONABLE DRAMATIST WHO “HAS DARED TO PRESENT TO THE WEST END A PORTRAIT- 
Terence Rattigan’s * Adven- PLAY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT”: “ ADVENTURE STORY,” SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH ALEXANDER Worry in the slightest. For my part, I am always 
" wr , (PAUL SCOFIELD) HAS KILLED HIS BLUNT BUT FAITHFUL FOLLOWER CLEITUS (CECIL TROUNCER), WHOM me Ps : ‘ d - “mh 
ture Story.”’ In this chronicle, HE REGARDED AS A SECOND PATHER. (LEFT) ROXANA (JOY PARKER), ALEXANDER’S wire. delighted when the handsome tenor leaps, disguised, 


staged at the St. James’s— 
linked for so long with quite another Alexander— 
Rattigan has dared to present to the West End a 
portrait-play of Alexander the Great ; to show him as 
conquering hero, and later as conquering despot, in his 
world-embracing stride from Macedon to the plains 
of India. A fashionable dramatist, we are told, should 
not tamper with such a theme as this: Rattigan, 
therefore, has had to face the shocked surprise of the 
avant-garde, No doubt cynical fellows who know every 
tile in Babylon are saying by now that ‘“‘ Adventure 
Story’ is all mightily like a film. 

It is, in fact, a sincere and courageous play: not 
a major study of character, but at least a strongly 
dramatic play of incident, reported in honest theatrical 
terms. Rattigan has chosen to write it in the modern 
idiom, and this, I agree, is a pity; Alexander does 
need “a great and thundering speech,”” and an 
Elizabethan dramatist would have set all the bonfires 
blazing from Apollo’s temple at Delphi to the death 
in Babylon, But as a combination of portrait-play 
and historical panorama the piece has ample life and 
ability. Rattigan has called it ‘‘ Adventure Story ’ 
because this is no more than the plain truth: it is an 
adventure story from first to last, and one that is 
acted in a fitting spirit. Few playgoers who watch 
this progress down the years and through the con- 
quered kingdoms, will complain that the dramatist 
has not fully fixed Alexander’s character, and they 
are not likely to worry about some odd Freudian 
intrusions, They may observe, however, that the 
adventure story begins to tail off in the second part ; 
that Alexander as Great King of Persia, ready in 
despotic fashion to scatter death and bane, is not the 
enthralling theatrical figure of the young soldier from 
Macedon who wins the field of Gaugamela. 


through an enemy's 
window and starts 
to sing at the 
pitch of his lungs. 
I like, too,the 
struggle of a broad 
comedian to keep 
the business going 
—especially when 
it is a costume 
play—and only the 
prickliest can scoff 
at those ardent 
bursts of song 
(“Love, Love, 
Love!” or ‘No 
Love. No Heart- 
break ’’). “‘ Belinda 
Fair,’’ at the 
Saville, from which 
these titles come, 
has all the correct 
trimmings ofa 
romantic swarry. 
For the sake of its 
Jack Strachey 
score, its Queen 
Anne frills and 
scarlet-dragooning, 
and the spectacle 





A STRONGLY DRAMATIC PLAY OF INCIDENT, REPORTED IN HONEST THEATRICAL TERMS": “ ADVENTURE STORY,” 
BY TERENCE RATTIGAN—-A TENSE SCENE FROM THE PLAY IN WHICH ALEXANDER LIES DYING, AND IN REPLY TO of Adele Dixon 
THE QUESTION, ‘WHO IS TO BE MASTER OF THE WORLD ?", MURMURS “ WHOM SHALL I CONDEMN TO DEATH? ” : 
This week Mr. Trewin devotes part of his article on this page to a “gallantly imagined historical panorama” and Da Pp hne 
by Terence Rattigan—‘‘ Adventure Story,” at St. James's Theatre. This daring venture by a fashionable Anderson in high- 


dramatist has been written in the modern idiom which Mr. Trewin agrees “is a pity,”” as Alexander needs 5 
‘a great and thundering speech.” Mr. Trewin praises “ the charged and exciting performance of Paul Scofield” zestful song, 
in his first leading part in London. The lower photograph on this page shows Ptolemy (holding helmet) can forgive the 
(Raymond Westwell); Alexander (Paul Scofield); and (|. to r.) the Queen Mother (Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies) and " i - 
Alexander's wife, Roxana (Joy Parker). bumbling vagaries 
of the libretto. 


we 





This is, none the less, a good evening in 
the satre. The play, moreover, gives to as a J nse »ed—here i * take- 
he the atre. Phe play, moreover, gives OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. Nonsense indeed—here, I think, the 
Paul Scofield his first leading part in London, it-for-granted ” school scores a point—but 
The tendency here, I am afraid, is to take ‘ ADVENTURE STORY "' (St. James’s).—‘ But where is Alexander, the soldier Alexander ally « < a ‘ 

e tendenc y awe 5 ‘ ? The answer is, here—in Terence Rattigan’s gallantly imagined historical panorama, use ally enjoy able nonsense. rae 
it for granted that a new actor—new at least and the charged and exciting performance of Paul Scofield. Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies has Finally, a word on the matter of casting 
to those unfamiliar with his three Festivals a ey beauty as the Queen Mother of Persia. Production by Peter Glenville to type. Some of us are growing a little 
P . : ‘ — . “* DAPHNE LAUREOLA "' (Wyndham’s).— James Bridie’s play, two witty, accomplished eo ; - we 
at Stratford-upon-Avon ~—can hardly carry and unexpected acts and a flagging third, is made by the subtly-phrased and timed tired of comic domestic staff, even when 
off so testing a part, The truth is that performances of Dame Edith Evans (in three acts) and Felix Aylmer (in one) ylaved wi » gusto of Kathleen Harrison 

g I A wees play th the gustc 
S . 1e two vocal mannerisms aside, = AN'S PLACE "’ (Vaudeville).—A contrived little piece, by Wendy Grimwood Z — > . _— nocuous 
cofield, one or two voc that owes much to the soothing charm of Ledie Denke. and Irene Handl in two recent and in Paes 
viee . > y » “¢ a . . le » — . é 
gives a fine, clear, commanding per ormance “ CAROLINE " (Arts).—Maugham’s farcical comedy of 1916—more comedy than farce little comedies. We are not pe rsuaded tha 
that establishes him at once on the West End wears its thirty-three years with ease, and Nora Swinburne and Wyndham Goldie treat every “treasure” should be a Scream and 
- ‘ t wittily 2 
stage. He is surrounded by such players as , a Cz z ing will stop 
: Bs : ” wns fs ** SUMMER IN DECEMBER "’ (Comedy).—An unsophisticated seaside-hotel anecdote, by , Aution. Although nothing M : 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, exquisite in repose James Liggat, of the “ Plain-as-a-Pikestaff’ school. Again honours are with the company ; me from admiring Miss Hand! and Miss 
as the Queen Mother of Persia; Veronica Rosalyn Boulter and Frank Lawton in particular. Harrison. I cease all too soon to admire 
: ” are. ’ a ad , , “ BELINDA FAIR "' (Saville).—’Twas in the Duke of Marlborough’s time an enterprising , dome > 7€ 
Turle igh Nicholas Hanne n, Noel W illman, wench set off sans reason and sans rhyme, to fight the furious French. This is a “* romantic authors who have again followed stage 
Cecil Trouncer, Robert Flemyng [he piece musical’ (score by Jack Strachey, book by Eric Maschwitz and Gilbert Lennox), and, convention and dabbed in the “ character 
, tha rely te } nD ” , 7 
is admirably produced and set. Rattigan’s thanks largely to Adele Dixon and Daphne Anderson, you will not look too often at your watch. lines. It will be an agreeable day w hen 
¢ f lt he LATIN QUARTER " (Casino).—On its trying first night this Robert Nesbitt spectacle, , sat no 
own adventure story, his refusa o ™ a lush and expensive affair, would have been better halved. It has since been wisely trimmed. playgoers rebel and dramatists can : 
‘typed’ as a dramatist, should have the ELEANOR POWELL AND VARIETY (Palladium).—The poetry of tap-dancing, longer take these easy laughs for 
welcome its courage warrants. granted. 
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“BRITANNIA,” A MODEL IN BONE AND IVORY, . ry 
WHICH MAY FIND A HOME AT DARTMOUTH. 


ee es Fa a a AE NO RB A 


SHOWING THE FINENESS OF DETAIL AND EXCELLENT CRAFTSMANSHIP; A VIEW OF TIE 
DECK OF THE MODEL LOOKING TOWARDS THE BOW. BRITANNIA WAS LAUNCHED IN 1820 





(ABOVE.) BELIEVED TO 
HAVE BEEN MADE BY 
FRENCH EX-PRISONERS- 
OF-WAR, WHO REFUSED 
TO BE REPATRIATED IN 
1818: THE MODEL OF 
H.M.S. BRITANNIA; A 
STERN VIEW SHOWING 
THE DECK. 


HE bone-and-ivory 
model of Britannia 
(illustrated in our issue 
of March 12) was an out- 
standing exhibit at the 
show of old ship-models 
at the Parker Gallery. 
Her size (length 51 ins., 
width 13 ins.) and her 
fineness of detail are 
unique. She is believed 
to be the work of ex- 
French prisoners-of-war 
who declined to be re- 
patriated in 1818. Brit- 
annia, seventh of her 
name, a 120-gun ship, 
was launched in 1820, 
and in 1859 became the 
first training-ship to be 
exclusively devoted to 
the training of Naval 
cadets. She was broken 
up in 1869, but the Royal 
Naval College at Dart- 
mouth is officially known 
as H.M.S. Britannia. An 
appeal to raise £550 to “=e, we oe oF 2 oe oe oe Ue Oe 


buy the model for pre? i 
sentation to Dartmouth ita. 

was launched by Ad- ye gee» 

mirals of the Fleet Lord = 

Chatfield, Lord Cork and = 

Orrery, Lord Cunning- 

ham of Hyndhope 

and Admiral Dunbar- 

Nasmith. At the time of 

writing the Fund was 
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Bet aeene AN OVERALL VIEW OF THE MODEL OF H.M.S. BRITANNIA, WHOSE 
LARGE SIZE AND BFAUTIFUL WORKMANSHIP RENDER HER UNIQUE 


LADDER THE PARKER GALLERY SHOW THE FIGUREHEAD OF THE BRITANNIA MODEL AN APPEAL HAS BEEN LAUNCHED 


THE STERN OF THE MODEL, SHOWING A ROPE 
FOR PRESENTATION TO DARTMOUTH, 


IS OVER BUT BRITANNIA WILL BE ON VIEW THERE TILL THE FUND CLOSES. TO RAISE £550 TO PURCHASE HER 
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“ART FOR ALL”: FORTY YEARS OF POSTER ART IN A LONDON EXHIBITION. 


“ SEPTEMBER FRESHNESS,” BY © ws rr 
DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A., MBLEDON COMMON, 
1937 : A WATER-COLOUR DRAW- BY PHILIP CONNARD, R.A., 
ING WHICH WAS PRODUCED 1924: THERE IS NO DIRECT 
eg a My ban a REFERENCE TO TRAVEL, 

7 — — WHICH IS ONLY IMPLIED. 


‘ . , ™ GALL a wHis : A DELIG iL 
‘LONDON MUSEUM,” BY REX WHISTLER, 1928: BORN IN 1905, “WOMAN PORTER,” BY ERIC KENNINGTON, 1944: ONE uadae a pera ae oo rg iteaan a 
4 5 a AS 
HE SERVED AS AN OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST, AND WAS KILLED OF THE SERIES OF POSTERS WHICH PAID TRIBUTE TO . am erat naan 
ON THE NORMANDY BEACHES IN 1944. THE LONDON TRANSPORT WARTIME STAFF, . 


“THE ZOO AQUARIUM,” BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM, 1924: ONE OF A SERIES 


“THE LAND OF NOD,” BY CHARLES SIMS, R.A., 1917: ONE OF THE POSTERS OF THE WORLD-WAR-I. PERIOD, 
ON THIS SUBJECT BY THIS ARTIST, WHO DIED IN 1937. 


DESIGNED TO REMIND THE SOLDIERS OF HOME, BY CHARLES sims (1873-1928). 


The Prime Minister arranged to open the “Art for All" Exhibition at the | kind of artist, from conventional to surrealist, can be seen. There are pictures of 
Victoria and Albert Museum on April 5. The exhibition, organised jointly by the | street scenes, St. Paul's, the Horseguards, Trafalgar Square, and a Tube shelter 


Museum and London Transport, features works of scores of famous artists who have } scene from World War I. Pictures of the “ sights" of London include the Zoo, 
Kew Gardens, Hampstead Fair, the Tower of London, Buckingham Palace, and 


painted posters for London Transport and its predecessors between 1908 and the 

present day. Although the posters have been seen by millions of people, the original | many others. But the greatest proportion of the pictures show London's countryside, 
paintings made for them have never been publicly shown before. The exhibition fills | its hills, woods, rivers, churches and villages, from Epping Forest to Wimbledon Common. 
three galleries at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and will be open to the public On this, and the facing page, we publish a selection of photographs of the pictures 
for three months, from April 6 to June 30, Every aspect of London life by every which form this extensive and colourful exhibition. 
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LONDON POSTER PAINTINGS 
OF FORTY EVENTFUL YEARS. 





NEVINSON, A.R.A,, - 
HIS “THE VILLAGE CHURCH," 1917: A WARTIME 


LITHOGRAPH TO REMIND THE SOLDIERS OF HOME, BY 


“NOME COUNTIES,"" BY Cc. R. W. 
1924: C. R. W. NEVINSON (1839-1940) SHOWED 
MOST CONVENTIONAL MOOD IN THE WORK HE DID FOR 


ABOVE.) HATFIELD,” 
BY CHARLES CUNDALL, 
R.A., 1927: A STRAIGHT 
CONVENTIONAL PAINTING. 


FORTY-YEAR 

collection of London 
paintings, which have 
been selected from the 
originals of many hun- 
dreds of posters published 
by the Underground 
group of companies and 
by London Transport, 
are on view to the public 
at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. Most of 
the companion posters 
are displayed, as well as 
the originals, and will be 
of interest to students of 
printing, lettering and 
advertising. In an 
annexe to the exhibition 


the Museum is displaying 
Continued opposite. 


(RIGHT.) * THE HEART 
OF THE EMPIRE,” BY 
FRED TAYLOR, 1923 : THE 
FIRST OF FRED TAYLOR'S 
AERIAL RECONSTRUCTIONS 
DONE WITHOUT THE AID 
OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“THE MERRY-GO-ROUND,” 


1935: ALL THE FUN OF 
FANCY 





BY ANNA K. ZINKEISEN, 
THE FAIR AND A GAY 


MAKE THIS COLOURFUL POSTER. 


I9t}: 





AN 


LONDON TRANSPORT, 
eee 


AUTOLITHOGRAPH TYPICAL 
ARTIST'S WORK. 


or 


THIS 


“ THE WAY OF BUSINESS,” BY SIR FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., 


GREAT 


SIR GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. (1852-1944). 





1936 A DESIGN WHICH 


¢€ ontinued.| 

a representative 
tion of its finest historical 
posters— including the 
best of Toulouse Lautrec 
and the Beggerstaff Bro- 
thers-so that the work 
done for London Trans- 


selec 


port can be seen against 
its historical background 
Many of the pictures in 
the exhibition were com- 
missioned by the late 
Frank Pick, who served 
with the London 
Passenger Transport 
Board from 1906 to 1940, 
and who asserted that 
good art was good busi- 
ness, and insisted that the 
best in posters as well as 
in architecture, or even 
mechanical engineering, 
not only gave Londoners 
their just entitlement, 
but won a rich dividend 
in the goodwill of the 
passenger and in pride 
of service. Visitors to 
the exhibition will see 
many of the pictures for 
the first time, but they 
will also recognise many 
old friends. 





“HOW SWEET I ROAMED,” BY GRAHAM SUTHERLAND, 


GAVE RISE TO MUCH 


CONTROVERSY. 

















" LANDSCAPE WITH A DREDGER " ; 

HY ROELANDT SAVERY (1576-1639). 

FEN AND BROWN INK AND WASH, 
(74 BY 12 15-167H INS.) 


Continued 
give a selection from this 
splendid display The 
Raphael “ Venus" is be 
lieved to be a discarded 
study for the story of Cupid 
and Psyche in the Farnesina. 
The ‘ Apostle,"" by del 
Piombo, is a study for the 
figure of the Apostle on the 
right in the fresco of the 
[Continued opposite 


(RIGHT.) ViEW OF COLOGNE ™ 
HY WENCESLAS MOLLAR (1607 
1677). ONE OF A SERIES RECORD 
ING A JOURNEY MADE IN THE 
SULITR OF HENRY HOWARD, FARI 
OF ARUNDEL. (42 BY 22§ INS.) 


(ABOVE.) * LAND- 
scare”: BY SIR 
ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
(1599-1641). PEN 
AND BROWN INK AND 
WATER-COLOUR, 
(103 BY 13) INS.) 


“ 


(LerT.) 
READING, WITH A 
CHILD STANDING AT 
HER SIDE” BY 
RAPHAEL (1483-1520). 
METAL POINT ON PRE- 


A WOMAN 


PARED GREY SURFACE 
HEIGHTENED WITH 
wire. (7) B8Y5$ INS.) 


— loan exhibition 
of Old Master 
Drawings from the Chats- 
worth Collection, which 
was due to open on 
April 5 at the Arts 
Council, 4, St. James's 
Square, is the first which 
has attempted to illus- 
trate the character of 
the Collection as a whole, 
which Mr. A. E. Popham, 
Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings at the British 
Museum, describes in his 
introduction to the cata- 
logue as presenting “a 
well-balanced illustration 
of the art of drawing in 
Europe from the time of 
the Renaissance to the 
end of the seventeenth 
century.”” On this and 
the following page we 
[Continued below. 
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DIEMERDIJK " 
PEN 
WASH. 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
FROM THE CHATSWORTH 
COLLECTION, LENT FOR 
EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


OVER THE RIVER Y FROM 
BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 
AND BROWN INK AND BROWN 


(3¢ BY 9§ INS.) 





(ABOVE.) “A HAS 
RICK NEAR A FARM 
HOUSE WITH A DOVE 
coT”: BY REM- 
BRANDT VAN RIJS. 
PEN AND BROWN INK 
AND BROWN WASH. 
(4h BY 7] 1Ns.) 


(cCENTRE.) “ FALCON 
PERCHED ON A 
GLOVED HAND ™ : PEN 
AND BROWN INK AND 
WATER-COLOUR. 
(84 By 6] 1Ns.) 


(R1GHT.) “ VENUS ON 
CLOUDs, POINTING 
DOWNWARDS": BY 


RAPHAEL. RED CHALK. 
(13 BY 9 11-16TH INS.) 





.- hal Saeed 
3 


IPPINA 











ee Sy ae iy 5 


“RECLINING FIGURE OF AN 
APOSTLE": BY SEBASTIANO DEL 
PIOMBO (1485-1547). BLACK 
CHALK AND WASH ON GREEN 
PAPER HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE. 
SQUARED. (of BY 17} INS.) 


Continued . | 
Transfiguration in S. Pietro 
in Montorio, Rome. The 


series of Rembrandt land- 
scapes are among the glories 
of the Chatsworth Collection, 
and special interest attaches 
to the 131 drawings of 
animals—mostly birds—and 
plants, chiefly Italian mid- 
sixteenth-century work, not 
as yet definitely attributed 
to any artist or artists. A 
selection of these drawings, 
never before shown, is 
included in the exhibition 
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ILLUSTRATING THE ART OF DRAWING IN EUROPE: 
MASTERPIECES OF MANY SCHOOLS FROM CHATSWORTH. 
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“ 


BY DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO 
(t4%e 


HEAD OF A WOMAN”: 
(1449-1494). BLACK CHALK OR CHARCOAL, 
BY 8} 1Ns.) 





A WOMAN CHURNING ” : 
BLACK AND RED CHALK. 





BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). 
(12 BY 9} INS.) 


LONDON NEWS 


HE Chatsworth 
Collection of 
Drawings records 
every period or phase 
of art in Europe, and 
there is hardly a 
great name, except 
that of Michelangelo, 
which is not repre- 
sented. In 1723, the 
second Duke of 
Devonshire acquired 
some 500 drawings 
from the famous col- 
lection of Nicholaes 
Anthoni Flinck, son 
of Govaert Flinck, 
Rembrandt's pupil, 
but he already 
(Continued below. 


“ sTUDY 
BY 
PETER PAUL RUBENS 
(1577-1640). PEN AND 
BROWN INK, WITH 
SOME BROWN WASH, 
(124 BY 20} INS.) 


(LEFT.) 





“LEDA AND THE SWAN”: BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 
(1452-1519). PEN AND BROWN INK AND WASH OVER 
BLACK CHALK. (6 4 BY 5} INS.) 






ee min tihisiniaadd 





“BUST OF A MAN, DATED 


1518": 
(1473-1553 (?)). BLACK CHALK. (13} BY 10} INS.) MAY BE A PoR- 
TRAIT OF W. VON MAEN, CHAPLAIN TO THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


BY HANS BURGKMAIR 





DATED BY GLUCK AND 


HABERDITZL ABOUT 1635. 


ATTRIBUTED TO HANS HOLBEIN 
(9§ BY 8 Ns.) 


“HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN”: 
(1497-1543) ; BUT MIGHT BE FLEMISH OR DUTCH. 
Continued. | 


the marks of earlier English collections. Little appears 


and nothing has left Chatsworth since the time of the second Duke. 











“sTUDY OF A MAN'S HEAD AND OF A POINTING HAND”: 
BY RAPHAEL (1483-1520). 


possessed many important drawings, and a number of the Chatsworth treasures bear 
to have been added since, 
with the exception of the collections of the third Earl of Burlington (1694-1753), 
which passed by the marriage of his daughter into the possession of the Cavendishes ; 


The selection 


BY GIULIO ROMANO (1492- 


“HEAD OF POPE LEO x.” : 


BLACK CHALK. (14) BY 13§ INS.) 1546). BLACK CHALK OR CHARCOAL. (18] By 119 INS.) 
on view at 4, St. James's Square until May 11, prior to a provincial tour, has been 
lent to the Arts Council of Great Britain through the courtesy of the Duke of 


Devonshire and the Directors of the Chatsworth Estates Company. Mr. A. E. Popham has 
compiled the catalogue; with the assistance of information supplied by Mr. Francis 
Thompson, Librarian and Keeper of the Collections at Chatsworth. 
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j NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
raw 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


AGES and mystics have been popular of late years, but Ronald Fraser cultivates them 
with a difference—looks for them among the best people, and grants them all the 
indulgences an unregenerate heart could wish. They are, it would appear from “ Sun in 
Scorpio ’’ (Cape ; 10s. 6d.), fairly numerous. And on every plane they have an enviably 
good time. 

Bede Scrivener, the hero, is a young diplomat who has gone slightly Taoist at Cam- 
bridge and “ begun to think about meditating.” At this naive, diffident, absurd stage— 
wondering if he should wear a Chinese robe at his cocktail party, and what his office friends 
will think of a fellow-Taoist who sits cross-legged on the divan uttering deep remarks— 
at this initial stage he has a great deal of life and unexaggerated humour. He does show 
off, but as it were sincerely ; he is ludicrous, yet not all through. And he has what I took, 
at first, to be a very weak heart, somewhat at odds with his philosophy and his exalted 
notion of love. At the moment of the party, he is wooing Fiona 
MacAllister, a prim young beauty whom he first encountered at a 
Presbyterian service. His brother Hubert turns up with a couple 
of girls, one of them a golden-haired model—and Bede's affections 
are transferred instantly. True, he is properly dismayed by this 
flightiness, and sticks to Fiona in its teeth. But all in vain; 
when he has married her, the aberrations continue. 

His first appointment is to Paris—not, as he had hoped, to 
Peking. And there the pattern grows distinct. A round of 
pleasures, exquisitely cultured: food, wine and wit, xsthetics, 
ribaldry, and always the search for truth. And the most lovely 
women. Bede is always glimpsing a “ friend "’—and soon con- 
cluding with regret that she is not the friend. But it is more and 
more consistently apparent that Fiona is not the friend. In 
Buenos Aires, poor Fiona throws up the sponge. 

Now, all this struck me as very natural. And so it is, we learn, 
but not in that shallow sense. Bede's quest for his affinity is no 
erotic delusion ; there are such friends, “‘ friends of the long years.” 
Like Claudia and Adam. Those two have met before, perhaps 
many times, and any number of lives before. And they are highly 
gifted. Adam can perform rites, he is a “ priest of Horus” 
Claudia has “ sight and memory,” and if required can help the 
newly dead on their way. With such advisers, Bede gets on fast. 
In time he meets the friend; he comes through the war—and 
achieves the happiest of endings, on every level. 

It is a long book, witty and perceptive, and felicitous on the 
worldly side. About the other-worldly I was more dubious. 
Admirable gropings are succeeded, one knows not how, by an 
excess of light, an indigestion of occult lore. For my perhaps 
weak stomach there are too many lords of life, too many sylphs 














the beyond. It is almost glib. 








CUPID PIERCING HIS MOTHER'S HEART WITH ONE OF HIS borders of the Belgian Congo.” 
: a a : otial _” ART Se, Pg * DARTS : A PLEASING CENTRE-PIECE OF A CEILING IN THE - % “ : tie 
and nymphs, and “ that class of creature,” too many dates with 1, soucne BANK, CASTLE STREET, DUBLIN, NOW TRANS- Mary L. Jobe Akeley, widow of the explorer and big-game hunter, 
FERRED TO THE GOVERNORS’ ROOM OF THE BANK OF IRELAND, 
GREEN, DUBLIN, 
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WINDOWS ON THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 

HEN Major Edmund de Rothschild was a young man of twenty-one—that was in 
1937, before Hitler got entirely out of hand and coupons, controls, rationing, form- 
filling, foreign exchange restrictions et id genus omne were practically unknown in this 
country—his father sent him off on the grandest grand tour imaginable : a trip round the 
world which lasted nearly two years. Realising his good fortune, he not only wrote long, 
descriptive letters to his parents but kept a diary, and from these two sources he has now 
compiled “‘ Window on the World ’’ (Peter Davies ; 15s.), a delightfully informative account 
of an experience not given to many at the best of time, and which may very well not be 
possible of repetition for years to come, for political and other reasons. Major de Rothschild 
has the seeing eye, wide and varied knowledge, the gift of expression. The result is a 
series of attractive pen-pictures which range from a nightmare road in the Andes to an 
opium den in Saigon, from blue butterflies and toucans in the Rain Forest of the Zambesi 
to dancing-women in a synagogue in Kabul. What is more, he 
was not content merely to see, to admire and to enjoy ; he sought 
to understand and to learn all he could of the people and their 
problems in the various countries he visited. A word must be 
said for the maps in the book: they are models for every other 
travel volume, for they enable the reader to follow the routes 

taken by the author from start to finish. 

The appetites of many will be whetted by Major de Rothschild, 
and it is fortunate that there come to hand just now other books 
which not only deal in detail with places he visited, but tell of 
places, near and far, as interesting and attractive as those he saw. 
One such is “‘ The Sunlit Land,’’ by Charles Barrett (Cassell ; 1r6s.), 
which tells of Queensland and the Great Barrier Reef, of early 
settlers and queer creatures, of the prickly pear which has infested 
millions of acres and of giant clams that weigh up to 250 Ib. and 
can trap a man. For Mr. Barrett is naturalist as well as traveller. 

Then there is Eleanor Watkins’ “ Traveller's Joy ’’ (Home and 
Van Thal; 12s. 6d.), describing travel and sojourn in China, 
Malaya, New Zealand and South Africa between 1936 and 1945. 
Those were eventful years in the history of the nations, but war 
and its happenings find little mention in this attractive account of 
people, places, plants and pleasures. A theatre party at Shanghai 
at which steaming towels wrung-out in scented boiling water were 
in constant demand to refresh the perspiring hands and faces of 
the guests; trout-fishing in New Zealand; Christmas in East 
Griqualand, with the long drought laying its burning hand on the 
rolling uplands : these are indicative of the contents of the book. 

One of the places Major de Rothschild visited was N’ Kana, 
“right in the heart of Africa, six to twelve miles from the 
This is territory familiar to 


Carl Akeley. In “ Rumble of a Distant Drum "’ (Harrap ; ros. 6d.) 
she tells of it by recounting the story of Mihigo, a native Watusi 


The great and tragic actress is another popular theme. In ; COLLEGE 


“ Alexandra,’’ by Gladys Schmitt (Hamish Hamilton; gs.), she 
comes from an American provincial town, and it is her school 
friend Sophie who writes of her. Alexandra has been tragic from 
her earliest youth—no child star, brilliant in its rise, but a plain, 
skinny, white-faced thing, hungering for love and quakingly aware 
of her own deficiencies. Sophie, the warm, hard- 
headed little Jewess, would not have chosen 
such a “ best friend "’; there is no glamour or 
prestige in being sought out by Alexandra. But 
as She herself has no prestige, it is a comfort 
to be sought at all; and Alexandra, clinging 
with intense fervour, gradually obtains an equal, 
lifelong, though reluctant, devotion. Alexandra 
means to be a great actress—for then everyone 
will love her. To Sophie that design seems 
nonsense, from the bony, uncharming girl whose 
histrionic efforts are so embarrassing. And 
besides, why want everyone to love her ?—one 
or two would be enough. But Alexandra's views 
on love are desperately odd. 

At high school both turn out very clever. 
They wrestle with abstractions, they are babies 
in the conduct of life ; their friends are mostly 
Jewish boys of the same calibre. And Alexandra 
loses her heart. The youth being equally 
exalted, that comes to nothing, and instead 
she drifts together with Emmanuel. It is not 
love, Alexandra confides despairingly ; he, too, 
is dying for someone else. But it is very like 
love, and when he goes away she is aistraught. 
Also her faith has gone, which was her sheet- 
anchor. And to crown all, she is expecting to be 
Rosalind in the senior play. Sophie cannot bear 
to witness that anguish too—for, of course, she 
will be disappointed and contrives to fall very ill. 

When she recovers, Alexandra és Rosalind. 
And a once-distinguished actor, now a cripple, 
happens to see her, and neurotically, fatally, 
takes her up. The rest of her life, in failure 
or in triumph, is a frantic bid for Ken Ellery. 
But she wants too much, believes too much, 


A reader in Ireland has sent us the above photograph of 

a ceiling centre-piece which was once in one of the rooms 

of the Touche Bank of Dublin, the first bank to be 

established in Ireland, the premises of which have now 

been demolished. The ceiling, which is over 100 years old, 

has been transferred to the Governers’ Room of the Bank 
of Ireland, Dublin. 





MALL AT ELSTOW, BEDFORDSHIRE. 


- nations connate of Sugnt-contery domestic architecture, the Moot Hall = ey Green, = 
the centre of village life in Bunyan’s chilchood years, is in danger of decay. ie building is now : a cute te 
as storage premises for the local produce association. and ideals. She gives a vivid description of 
renovate the roof alone. The building cannot be saved unless there is sufficient interest in it to raise the secret dance of the adolescent girls of a 


of royal blood, who, though but a boy of ten, travelled with her 
while she completed the work for the American Museum of Natural 
History on which her husband had been engaged when he died in 
the gorilla volcanoes of the Belgian Congo. She thus brings 
Africa vividly before us, and no less so the African natives who, 
she says, are often possessed of a stability and 
lofty character which put to shame many a 
man in our so-called civilised countries. 

Yet another woman writer of natives and 
wild animals, of hunting and adventure is 
Sheila MacDonald, who, in “ Tanganyika 
Safari’'’ (Angus and Robertson ; gs. 6d.), tells 
how she and her husband travelled through 
Tanganyika ,to shoot buffalo. When you hunt 
buffalo, we are told, your main concern is to 
make quite sure that the buffalo is not hunting 
you. Wealso learn that there is a black market 
in Tanganyika, the commodity in demand being 
rhinoceros horn (which is not true horn, but 
compressed hair). This black market is in the 
hands of Indians, who employ native hunters to 
do the killing, mainly by means of poisoned 
arrows. The horn is secretly shipped in dhows 
to India, where it is regarded as an infallible 
aphrodisiac, So difficult is it to put down the 
trade that the rhinoceros is in danger of 
extermination. 

A fellow-countrywoman of Mrs. Akeley, 
living in a part of Africa remote from the 
Belgian Congo, nevertheless holds the same 
high opinion of the native. Esther Warner, 
author of “New Song in a Strange Land ”’ 
(Gollancz ; 16s.), and wife of a botanist on a 
rubber plantation in Liberia, concludes an 
informative and amusing account of her life out 
there by saying that the wealth of Africa is in 


AN HISTORIC RELIC OF THE DAYS OF JOHN BUNYAN IN DANGER OF DECAY: THE ANCIENT MOOT the intrinsic fineness and the amazing culture of 


the native tribesmen. She has much to tell of 
the people she met, their ways and ideas, beliefs 


It is estimated that it will cost at least £3000 to 


gives too much; and all she has is dashed to 4 public subscription. oa is reputed to have based his Vanity Fair episode of “ The Pilgrim’s tribe, and also writes of the cire-perdue process 


pieces on a stone wall, 

“ Eden, Eden,’’ by H. K. Fleming (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), is advertised as “ different,” and 
rightly so. For one thing, Mr. Eden keeps coming in. The harmless though mysterious 
Mr. Tetwill, living at Riskeld, seems to have an Eden complex. At a garden-party where 
the great man is expected, Mr. Tetwill arrives head first off a motor-bicycle, to wander 
forth again, concussed, with the famous hat and be retrieve¢ from a pond. The verdict is 
accidental death, but one or two people doubt. For Mr. Tetwill had a secret—something 
he had forgotten—to which ** Eden " was perhaps the clue. And he was being watched. .. . 

And so a little party is made up, and goes to America in quest of Mr. Tetwill’s secret. And 
incidentally, to see fair play at a boxing match. 


ogress ”’ on happenings at the Moot Hall. 


used by Greek sculptors 400 years before 
Christ and to-day in use in the Liberian forest. 

From Africa and her jungles to Canada and the frozen wastes. John J. Rowlands, son 
of a lumberman, took to the woods at an early age. For some years he prospected in 
Upper Ontario and Quebec. Now, in “ Cache Lake Country "’ (A. and C. Black ; 1§s.), he 
and his artist friend, Henry B. Kane, describe the year round in the Canadian North woods 
where the timber wolves run the hills in the long, winter nights and the moose and deer 
come down to the lakes in summer to feed on the blueberries. All the arts of the trapper 
are here described, from the building of a lean-to to the best way to bake beans. 

Arkady Fiedler sailed up the Amazon for 





It is a surprising, whimsical adventure, and rich = = 
in style, but’ with a disappointment at the end. 
“The Cinnamon Murder,’’ by Frances Crane re 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 
tion to The /ilustrated London News is the ideal ift to friends, either at home 


1000 miles in the liner that took him out from 
England. After that he went still further, to 
; Iquitos, and thence up the Ucayali to Cumaria. 
There he stayed, studying, observing, pondering 


(Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), is American and orthodox ; | or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet desire to keep in touch with. | , ; 
that is, in its way. All the Davisons are upper Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind | the wild creatures, the insects, the flowers, the 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- | people. In his record of all this, graphically 


crust, and one is rolling in money. Unhappily this 
millionaire is a child. And her lovely mother 
Brenda is in a panic about her, and even more about 
herself. She scrapes acquaintance with Pat Abbott, 
and talks of poison ; someone has nearly poisoned 
Katy, but it was meant for her. Pat and Jean were 


"THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 





scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, | 
“The Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, 1 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" 
Published at 2/- Weekly 


“| 12 months and 6 months and | 6 months without 
No. mas No. | Xmas No. 


entitled “‘ The River of Singing Fish "’ (Hlodder and 
Stoughton ; 12s. 6d.), he tells of the jungle that 
takes possession of the traveller the moment he 
enters the estuary of the Amazon. To-day, he 
writes, there is little left to discover on the earth, 





on the point of leaving New York ; however, when OF POSTAGE | Xmas x but in the Amazon jungle there is still an entire 
the acts of violence and the corpses begin, of course a ge a he — = & a | world awaiting exploration. Much of what he 
they change their minds and get cracking. Excite- } Inland ... ee ose ove 5 219 6 2% 6 recounts seems almost too theatrical to be true, 
ments of the usual kind follow thick and fast, and Overseas | Ss | a) a a 289 were it not that he convinces one that anything 


—__~ ___________ can happen in that jungle—W. R. Catvert. 





one can spot the criminal by guesswork.—K. Joun. 
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Made from the world’s finest materials, 
designed and built by scientists and crafts- 
men with generations of research and tyre- 
building experience at their finger-tips, 
the Eagle Tyre by Goodyear is, in- 
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°° know my 
brakes.”°° he said 


Then—CRASH/ 


It's hard to judge your own brakes. 
They wear down so gradually that you 
don’t notice. They may still seem all 
right . . . when they've lost the power 
for an emergency STOP. 

Don't risk it— get them fested. It 
takes only 5 minutes if your garage 
uses the Ferodo Brake Meter. Gener- 
ally, adjustment restores full brake- 
power. But if new linings are needed, 
there is a correct Ferodo grade for § When did your garage last test FERODO 





Suddenly it’s Spring ! 


and just as suddenly you cdn put Spring into your 











your car, to give safe, smooth stops your brakes? The Ferede Brake 
and the longest possible wear. 

It pays to reline before brake-drums 
are damaged. 


engine with a new set of 
KLGs 


Ss 
o 
.% f/f 
35 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HAS MADE THEM TOO GOOD TO ‘mrss’ Cy 
| 








THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 5. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LTD. 





bs K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., AN ASSOCIATED COMPANY OF SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD. 





Test your brakes when you change 
your oil—every 2,000-3,000 miles 


FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH A Mémber of the Turner & Newall Organization 


Meter fits instantly to your car, 
gives an accurate test in § min- 
utes. Used by garages display- 
ing this sign—write for address 
of vour nearest. 











BRAKE 
TESTING 
SEAVICE 
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Fencing, in these days of timber shortage, is a big prob!em 
for the farmer. Solutions can be found, however. One 
farmer bought scrap steel tubing from an Air Ministry 
dump. With the help of a BOC welding process, this 
tubing was made into gates and fencing for the farm, with 
excellent results. When it comes to “‘ making-do,” fabrica- 
tion can work wonders. The BOC have lots of advice to 
give on this subject, if you would care to get in touch 
with them. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 
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BAKED BY THE BEST BAKERS 








OVERSEAS 











ENJOY A LUXURY HOLIDAY 
--- with every comfort at 


truly moderate terms 


A new experience in good living awaits you at the Prince of 
Wales, Harrogate. This distinguished hotel is furnished with 
impeccable taste . . . staffed by experts whose chief concern is 
your comfort ... informed by a spirit of smoothly efficient 
service. The Prince of Wales cuisine is noted for its excellence 
...its cellar renowned among those who know good wines. 
You would expect such fine living to be costly. It need not cost 
you more than 10 gns. per week inclusive. Write for illustrated 


brochure. 
Electric Lifts Garage with private lock-ups Own Laundry 
pe Spince of WUtles Hotel 


HARROGATE 
Ideally situated for the shopping centre and within easy reach of 


Yorkshire's beautiful moorlands. Golf courses: Harrogate Golf Club, 
Starbeck; Oakdale Golf Club; Pannal Golf Club. 


Telephone : Harrogate 6675-6-7 Telegrams : ** Elegance, Harrogate”’ 





















THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 





'e 


B SPARKCET 


Mm THE NEW 









































/ 
When calling at these Canadian Ports 


HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 } 









From the beautiful binding and the delicate 
gold tooling the connoisseur would, without 
hesitation, name these books as examples of 
15th and 16th century craftsmanship. Just as 
surely can the connoisseur of fine whisky 
mame Highland Queen “ Grand Liqueur ”’. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GARANO LIiqueuR SCOTCH WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 











Distinctive .. . handsome ... in chromium 
or enamel with red, green or black relief. 
Price complete with Drip Tray 74/9d. 
Supplies very limited. 

REPAIR SERVICE—Old Sparklets 
Syphons can now be renovated or re- 
paired quickly at moderate cost .. . 
Write for particulars of the New Stream- 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 
to: 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NI8 








A th ete 
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1,500% increase 


in Exports 


Hoover Limited show what can be done 


ILLUSTRATED 
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BURNS + 
COKE 


which is in 
plentiful 
supply 






fife with an AGA 


a ‘ul 


is simply Wonderful 


...and this cooker saves so much on fuel 
it soon pays its cost! 














VEN BEFORE the war, 

Hoover Limited had a 

very large export business to 

many parts of the world; 

but since the war—in an 
all-out drive to help restore 
British prosperity — Hoover 

have pushed up their Ster- 

ling exports over 1,500 per 

cent! Hoover policy is thus 

very much in line with the 
national interest. The 
Company is not only making 

and exporting Hoover Clean- 
| ers, butalso Fractional Horse 
Power Motors, Shaded Pole 


HOOVER 


Motors and Plastic Commu- 
tators and Switches, as well as 
supplying these products 
to the home market. In 
addition, the large new 
Hoover factory recently 
opened at Merthyr Tydfil 
is producing Electric Wash- 
ing Machines —for both 
home and abroad. 

By their efforts, therefore, 
Hoover Limited are playing 
a very considerable part in 
raising the nation’s standard 
of living, and their output 
is increasing all the time. 


LIMITED 


Factories at 


Perivale, Middlesex; Cambuslang, Scotland; Merthyr Tydfil; 


High Wycombe 

















| a wonder proud owners 
take guests into the kitchen to 
see their Aga in all its grandeur. 
For the whole world knows that 
the beautiful Aga lifts life to new 
luxury levels ! 

Night and day, it is ready to cook 
whatever you wish—superbly, al- 


most automatically! Its continuous- | 


burning fire needs fuel only twice 
in 24 hours. No fumes, no smoke, 
no dust—and a damp cloth wipes it 


| 


clean. There is an Aga model that 
will also give you plenty of hot water 
in the bathroom and kitchen— 
morning, mid-day or midnight ! 

Though the Aga is to be found in 
the stateliest homes, it is far from 
an extravagance! Its maximum 
yearly fuel consumption—guaran- 
teed—is so low that its cost is soon 
saved. Its pre-war quality and no 
purchase tax make the Aga a truly 
worth-while investment ! 





HIS is the Aga 

Model CB Cooker 
and Water Heater for the 
medium-sized family. Its 
guaranteed maximum fuel 
consumption per year is 
3$ tons burning coke 
(which is in plentiful 
supply), or “ Phurnacite”’. 
Other models are avail- 
able. Deliveries now take 
less time. 


Domestic models 
from £85 to £115 
Hire purchase terms available. 














For full details write to:— 


Aga Heat Ltd., 6 Orchard House, Orchard St., London, W.! 


(Proprietors: ALLIED TRONPOUNDERS LTD.) 








To see a famous city lying beneath you — to grasp its architectural 
significance as a whole — this is a unique experience reserved 

for the modern traveller. Looking down in luxury from the 
cavin of a K.L.M. airliner, the earth’s most beautiful places are 
unrolled for your enjoyment. The air routes of K.L.M operate 

over 65,000 miles, linking the principal cities of five continents. 

All the convenience of high-speed travel can be yours with 
the maximum of comfort, if you fly K.L.M. Food and 








CHANEL 


PARIS 





Reservations from all Air Travel Agents or KL. 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 


drinks are free on board 


— plus K.L.M. service 


M. 


(Tel. Kensington 8111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin 





THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 


CHANEL 











198 

















EST. 1863 
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--- perhaps 
the finest 
made 


dioxide. 


Driway Weuthercoats and Sportswear are stocked by leading 
Stores and Outfitters throughout the country 











MARSHAM COURT, BOURNEMOUTH 
offers a delightful holiday with excellent golf, bathing, orchestra 
and dancing, also billiards and games rooms. Superbly appointed, 
spacious sun verandah. Good cuisine. Write for Brochure or 
th telep!.one Bournemouth 6780. 
Write for Brochure containing full details of other Empire Hotels. 


Lonpvon, Bailey's Hotel, South Kensington Hotel. Bricntron, Grand Hotel. 
Tunesripce Wets, Calverley Hotel. Scarsoroven, Grand Hotel. Eastsourne, Queens Ho‘el, 








Suchard Chocolate 
Led., London, S.E.16 


THE ORIGINAL Swiss 
PROCESS CHOCOLATE—FAMOUS SINCE 1826 





could be dissolved in ordinary water to make “‘ aerated water.” 


British. As a practical experimenter he has had few, 
if any, equals, and the gases he discovered have proved 
of immense scientific and commercial importance. He wal Prisp 
died in 1804 in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


AprRIL 9, 1949 


Joseph Priestley 


Yorkshireman, Doctor of 
Divinity, theologian and 
pamphleteer, owes his fame 
to chemical discoveries made 
in his leisure hours as a 
relaxation from writing 
sermons and political broad- 
sheets. His first success as a 


practical chemist was the 


accidental discovery of soda water. While living next door to a brewery in Leeds, 
curiosity led him to investigate the process of brewing. In doing so, he found that 
carbon dioxide gas, which is produced during the brewing of malt beverages, 


The success of 


this experiment set him on his chemical career and he acquired a renown which 
matched his considerable reputation as a theologian. 

His appointment as librarian to Lord Shelburne at Bowood, in 1773, gave 
him ample time and opportunity to develop his scientific hobbies and his most 
important work was done during the following eight years. In this period he 

discovered, prepared and studied a vast number of gases—all of them highly 
important — including oxygen, ammonia, nitrous oxide (the “ laughing gas” 
of the dentist’s surgery), hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen chloride and sulphur 
Priestley’s inventive genius was of a type that is typically 

















‘PRUOHT’® 
is praised 
in clubs 


RUHT — which, by the way, is 

pronounced ‘ Proot ’— is also 
pronounced excellent by everyone 
who tries it. At every kind of festive 
occasion, Pruht gets wholehearted 
applause. Its primary function is 
as an aperitif, but the general view 
is that whether you drink Pruht 
before meals, after meals, or 
between meals because you just 
happen to feel that way, it’s a 
truly delightful drink. Your wine 
merchant stocks Pruht; the price 
is twenty-seven shillings, and 
it’s very, very good value. 


*PRUHT’ is a 
Praiseworthy Potion 
Rawlings & Sons (London) Ltd. 
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Sound Sleepers... 


As you are carried smoothly and swiftly across France in your 
Wagon-lit or Couchette you are crossing other sleepers—2112 of them 
to the mile—each of which must be in precise alignment if the train 
is to travel without jolt or swerve. Hundreds of men patrol the French 
Railways every day to scrutinize such details. To help them they have 
precision instruments such as this Dansometre which makes an exact 





measurement of inequalities of track bed invisible to the eye. 
Information, reservations 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
and tickets from the prin- 


IN 
cipal Travel Agents or 
FRENCH RAILWAYS 
LIMITED 


179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
for Safety, Comfort and Punctuality 











Remember, there are French Railway motor-coach tours in the Alps, Jura, Vosges 


Pyrenees, Auvergne, Riviera, Provence, Cote d’Argent, Normandy and Brittany 
CVS-27 





There are two bottles of Lembar. One is twice as big as the other. The 
half-bottle of Invalid Lembar with glucose content comes from the 
chemist, the big bottle of Beverage Lembar comes (with luck) from the 

grocer or wine merchant. Pure Lemon juice and barley, palatably 
sweetened, never yet made anyone see double — though plenty of 
people like to visualise their Lembar in terms of a round half-dozen. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only. 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 













MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD - LONDON .- N18 
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Like the artist 
we use skill in blending 


E are often asked what makes “ Black & White” re: 
such excellent Scotch. With confidence we ’ 
answer that the secret is in the blending. 
We draw the finest whiskies from the famous 
Scottish distilleries and blend them together in our 
own special way. The result is “ Black & White” 
—a perfect blend of Scotch, refreshing, invigorat- 
ing — a thoroughly good drink on all occasions. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








DRY HAIR? NO FEAR WITH 





When. you brush your hair after using Brylcreem, 
you notice that it is soft as well as glossy—in perfect 
position yet without trace of gumminess. There’s nothing 
like Brylcreem for giving that well-groomed look sought 
after by all smart men. And Brylcrecm does it the healthy 
way. Its pure mineral oils tone up the scalp and help 
promote luxuriant hair growth. There's no fear of Dry 
Hair and Dandruff when you . .. 


BRYLCREEM your hair 








County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, S e, Middx. rayds 42/21 
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PRESERVATIVE) 








ITALIAN BEETLE 





DC Ce or Tropical Heat 





Wherever Timber is Used Soliqnum Protects it ! 


The preservation of timber has been always important, 
but its present shortage renders the need for Solignum 
even more imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has 
been used for the protection of woodwork against dry- 
rot and decay. It destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever 
brought into contact with it and gives complete immunity 
against attack. 

Solignum is also used all over the world for the protec- 
tion of timber against attack by white ant, wood borers 
and other destructive insects. But it must be Solignum 
—applied by brush coating, spray guns or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 











Those lucky children who own a 
Phillips Bicycle—made from True 
Temper Steel—share in the worth 
and experience associated with the 
best things of life because they de- 






























































































































































MobERN medical science has proved that for real relief from 
pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 
bination of four. 

%* These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and 
codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 
stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 
relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 
neuralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit forming. 
No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from all chemists. 


‘COGENE’ 


BRAND TABLETS 
the modern formula for the 4-way relief of pain 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
























light in the possession of a sturdy machine of the high- 
est quality and 
beautiful finish. 


| Jj. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., CREDENDA WORKS - SMETHWICK - BIRMINGHAM 


er 


Another 
Year 
orf 
Success 
tor 
Seagers 


» Ist Prize in the Cocktail 
& Competition of France, 
August 1948, 


ee The GIN used in the FIRST 
3 WINNING COCKTAILS 
© at the International Cocktail 
Competition, Olympia, 





“ Cholmondeley looks 
pleased with life !” 


“Of course, he’s just 


booked his holiday at | Prunter Cog mac 


Burgh Island.” 


OPENING EASTER 


Guests can be met at 
Plymouth North Road Station 


Illustrated Brochure and Terms 
from Resident Manager 


Burgh Island 
Hotel 


BIGBURY BAY, SOUTH DEVON | 


Telegrams or Telephone : 
Bigbury-on-Sea 272 








January 1948. 


5 3rd Prize in the Cocktail 
Competition held in 
Manchester, May 1948. 


*& GIN MAKES 
THE COCKTAIL 


—— SEAGERS 
MAKE THE GIN 
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CEAGER( 


GIN 


THE DISTILLERY, DEPTFORD, LONDON.S ES 
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For those who prefer rubber 
soles, Henry Cotton has de- 
signed the Lotus EDGEGRIP 
with its corrugated bevel-edge 
The row of spikes set at an angle on 


the inner edge of the sole remain firmly 
embedded and retain their grip when the 
foot is tilted at the end of the stroke. 


always wears and recommends - 


LOTUS Ang espike 
GOLF SHUES 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
lent, 1 hired out or otherw 
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SAGA 


SCANDINAVIAN 


Atlantic’ Convertible first saw the road and proved its 


The new Austin Ago ‘ 
Before going into production, it was rigorously tested over 


mettle in Scandinavia 
f Norway and earned spontaneous praise from all who saw it 


the mountain roads 
most admired exports. 


ll on the way to earning dollars as one of Britain’s 


Now it is well 
depend on 


AUSTIN you can 


RBIRMINGHAM 


MPANY LTD 





